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career as a Serbian diplomat to become an artist. - In 1922, he settled in 
; : England where he achieved success with his portraits and busts as well as 
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Fraternities of the field 


By Richard Cobb 


RICHARD HOLT: 

Sport and Society in Modern France 

256pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0 333 25951 3 

On his second visit to France, in the 
summer of 1789, Arthur Young 
noted in his journal that, throughout 
the countryside, from Dijon down 
towards the Midi, came the sound of 
guns popping off. as peasants and 
townsmen blazed away merrily at 
everything in siaht, often with severe 
damage to their fellow-citizens. He 
rightly concluded thal this was the 
most cherished privilege brought by 
the recent Revolution. Some fifty 
years later, the government of Louis- 
Philippc fixed the permis de chasse at 
25 francs, and, in the sume year, 
1844, approximately 125,000 such 
permit were issued, a figure more or 
less equivalent to (hat of the elector- 
al roll. Six years later, it had risen 
to 150,000; and by the end of the 
Second Empire, this had doubled. 
Weekend shooting, especially in the 
lle-de-Francc and on the outskirts of 
other large towns, had become a 
sufficiently popular leisure activity 
among clerks and shopkeepers for it 
to have provided Daumier with a 
whole series of caricatures on the 
subject of the perils of la chasse and 
of the inflated language of the urban 
Sunday chasseur (on the subject of 


la Marquise". Indeed, apart from sive Ministers of War, even if. as the existence of colonies of retired Indian 
costs and class distinctions, the other author shows, physical prowess often civil scrvnnts in such places as 
principal difference between the two did not constitute the unofficial Pun - long believed, together with 
forms of hunting would be thal la attraction of these masculine associa- Montpellier (hence the rash of Mont- 
chasse was exclusively masculine lions. For many poor young men pelier Crescents in English towns) to 
(and was indeed, and still is, appreci- from the cities, for clerks, reps, he the most salubrious town in 


support, under the disguise of a 
“democratic" form of leisure and 


forms of hunting would be thal la attraction of these masculine associa- 
chasse was exclusively masculine lions. For many poor young men 
still is, 


(and was indeed, and 


appreci- from the cities, for clerks, reps. 


ated as such), whereas slag-hunting salesmen and shop assistants, they Frnncc - Biarritz, nnd Bayonne. The 
could accommodate both sexes. One were the pretext for a cheap excur- game then spread northwards, to be 
of the most celebrated huntswomen sion to sonic other part of France 


mass enjoyment, from local branches 
of the French Communist Party, 
never unwilling to play the separatist 
and regionalist ticket. The author 


taken up by analophile or Anglo- 
French circles of the Bordeaux up- 


of the first thirty years of the present and for a mighty bean-feast on arriv- French circles of the Bordeaux up- 
century was the redoubtable Duch- al. The Slate provided travel facili- pcr-crusl, Quni ties Chartrons, ami 
esse d'Uzfcs, who combined fanatical lies for such occasions, which often both in Bayonne and in Bordeaux, it 
royalist convictions with an immense ended in noisy drinking sessions. The was al first combined with rowing, ns 
appetite for hunting. tight-fitting striped silk outfits might a summer alternative (hence the 

also be a suitable manner lo display name of one of the must famous 
The author sugggests, in the open- rippling muscles and advantageous clubs of the South-West, L'Aviran 
ing sections of his book, that the proportions. The young gymnasts of bayonnais, which certainly has not 
social history of sport and of in- the 1900s. with their moustaches en seen an oar for years). As Holt per- 
creasingly mass forms of leisure has guidon, might have stepped out of a ccplivcly comments, the French map 


royalist convictions with an immense ended in noisy drinking sessions. The 
appetite for hunting. light-fitting striped silk outfits might 

also be a suitable manner lo display 


does not disguise the generally poor 
quality of French corridas and the 
many scandals that have been the 
result of their mismanagement. 

Equally firmly localized, along the 
Franco-Bclgian border, in the sub- 
urbs of Roubaix-Tourcoing, is cock- 


The author sugggests, in the open- rippling muscles and advantageous 
ing sections of his book, that the proportions. The young gymnasts of 


creasingly mass forms of leisure has guidon, might have stepped out of a ccplivcly comments, the French map 
up till now hardly tempted profes- picture by Monet. Even so, they of rugby (and of le rugbyman) cor- 
stonal historians, though he ucknow- often succeeded in pulling on im- responds quite closely to various 


name of one of the most famous fighting, now apparently on the de- 
clubs of the South-West, L’Aviron cline, the "sport failing to appMl to 
bayonnais, which certainly has not the you'tS- “Jh'te retatmng tl Se fide^ I- 
seen an oar for years). As Holt per- JfV clclerty. At its neight, be- 


iges hi! 

work of Eugen Weber. His book was Church was soon converted to a rcc- 
a I ready in proof at the time of the oanition of what, much later, under 
publication last year of the excellent Vichy, would become “unc politique 
study of the Welsh Rugby Football musette". Soon there were Catholic 
Union by David Smith and Gareth clubs that were almost as numerous 
Williams. He sets out most success- os the officially patronized ones. 

:li, in it „ h o c , 

introduced to France by upper-class 


often succeeded in putting on im- 
pressive outdoor displays; and the 
Church was soon converted to a ret- 


^"t d D d ra^ S ed d in d Fra e n« Fendna' '"“^d 'o France by upper-dass 
f^ inScc l Ich faraured a?*a naan, o f triem Jke ‘he 
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of Great Britain. Another even 


ers of the Bon Marchl, is only brief- 


which, a perceptive English obser- 
ver, later in the century, suggested 
that beaucoup de could be translated 
as “one", tine confusion de, as 
“two”). By 1900," there were about 
two thousand rifle clubs in existence, 
and, in the. 1920s, there were well 
over a million licensed guns. By the 
outbreak of the Second world War, 
the figure had stabilized at around 2 
million and hns remained at roughly 
that level ever since. Only In Italy 
are there as many chasseurs. 

As Richard Holt suggests, in this 
perceptive and extremely amusing 
study, there is an ambivalence about 
the French word la chasse, and its 
derivative, chasseur, that does not 
exist in England, because, in French, 
it makes no clear distinction between 
shooting and hunting. As shooting 
became more and more democratic, 
offering the clerk, the shop assistant, 
and the minor bureaucrat, the arti- 
san, the tradesman and the shop- 
keeper the agreeable masculine illu- 
sion that he was providing for him- 
self and for his family from the limi- 
ted stocks of the countryside, the 
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* )n h?rtl *nSS\ for which more improbable enthusiast for the attended by the President of the Rc- 
IS iAS in thp S manly virtues of English sport was public, Gaston Doumerguc. himself 

‘he former communard Pascal a Protestant from the %outh- West. 

Q Hi ' Grousset, who, having spent ten Rugby has remained quite narrowly 

v!hL S n a 8 srILt P fV a y ears in Devon and Cornwall, had localized, reaching up as far as 
d thnn 0 h written a number of children’s books Rodez, but failing to reach Marseil- 
?! d £ a nl * 01 nc h C in English (he had also endeavoured, le. It has become an integral, almost 

He Ef not ver y successfully, to leach the physical, part of a sense of identity, 

!KL«f22i?H ApS SJSL fu,ure G eor B e v the rudiments of as a Basque, a Bfiarnais, a Gascon, a 
fSSEff c?i ” French while he was a midshipman Catalan, or a Rouerguois, familiariz- 
ing the Welsh and ourselves to the 
presence of enormous buffalo-like flg- 


rcspnnds quite closely to various 
forms of South-Western separatism 
with its traditions of "communal- 
ism". of intense municipal pride and 
self-help, and of equally intense 
municipal rivalries between the small 
towns of rOccitnuie, much of it dat- 
ing from the eighteenth century. 

In this part of France, rugby has 
given national fame ana a 
tremendous sense of collective pride 
to such tiny market-towns as Quillan 
and Guion-Mestras, in both of which 
the leading figures of the game tvere 
cafd owners. The final between 
Montpellier and Site in 1929 was 
attended by the President of the Re- 
public. Gaston Doumerguc, himself 
a Protestant from the South-West. 
Rugby has remained quite narrowly 
localized, reaching up as far as 


fanatical Sunday chasseurs. Holt is U n" uh\ An mV, m in 
principally- cbhcVned with assoda- gjgjri mouth). On his return to 

tion and rugby football, gymnastics. Fhin “ B 


cycling and ^oxina and he’aTso has one of the most P owerful “locates ures with abundant dark curly hair 

sectiSns on S-ffgh“ing in ta « of E "* ,isl1 wide - «“«“in g ly aminble (aces, 

round Roubaix (I wish he had a little The early dubs, such as Le Radng The connection between regional- 
more to say about pigeon-fancying in and Stade Frafltjais (of which the ism and sport is even more apparent 

the same area) and on bull-fighting reviewer was an active member in when one considers the topography 


The connection between reglonal- 


tne young, white retaining me naei- 
ity of the elderly. At its neight, be- 
fore 1914. the game even ran to 
having its own specialized news- 
paper, le Coquelettr, written largely 
in the Franco-FIcmish patois of 
Tourcning, closer perhaps to Flem- 
ish, ami indicating n social appeal to 
(he ambivalent population, mostly 
drawn from West Flanders, and 
forming tes frontaliers. The paper 
used even to carry marriage adver- 
tisements. nnd the enthusiasts of this 
peculiar sport apparently often inter- 
married, thus perpetuating and re- 
inforcing the inbred nature of a semi- 
clan destine type of mass spectator 
participation that had never been 
legalized. There seems to have been 
some connection between cock- 
fighting and tobacco smuggling. 
(hough this is a social aspect of 
north-eastern leisure thal is not dis- 
cussed by the author. 

It is curious that a sport so cruel 
should also have been so closely 
associated with the still vibrant en- 
thusiasm. among the mill-workers of 
the Three Towns (Lille, Roubaix, 
Tourcoing) and the working people 
of Mons and Charleroi, forpigeon- 
fancying and pigeon-racing. This is a 
truly Franco-Belgian form of leisure 
(the same could be claimed for le 
cyctlsme), miners both sides of the 
border, in the Anzin basin, in the 


the same area) and on bull-flghting reviewer was an active member in when one considers the topography 
as a predominantly southern sport, the late 1930s) began, and remained of bull- fight ins, confined primarily lo 
especially in the South-West. for many years, highly dlltlst, being an area stretching from the Pyrenees 

composed of lycfens of middle-dass to ns far east as Nfmes and Orange, 
Following Weber, he attributes the and professional families! Members Unlike most other sports, bull- 
early French obsession with sport, le of Le Racing, at one time, even fighting has always been closely iden- 
muscle, and physical prowess, to the played football in jockey caps, as if lined with parties and groups belong- 
disturbing effects of defeat in the to emphasize the quite spurious con- ing to the extreme Right, and with 
Franco-Prussian War. From the nection with the prestigious and such Fascist writers as Brasillach and 
start, both gymnastics and rifle-clubs- ultra-exclusive Jockey Club (almost Montherlant, and other effete intel- 
were closely associated with patriotic as exclusive as the still surviving lecluals who have made a double 
and revanenard sentiments. Alsatians Jockey Club de File Maurice). Foot- cult of cruelty and hispanophilia. It 
were particularly numerous in tbe ball spread inland from the Channel is equally significant - and extremely 
gymnastic societies which spread ports and from the wool towns of the creditable to (hat active and upright 
throughout the East of France and North-East, the first two clubs were element in French society - that all 


ism and sport is even more apparent rZ’J a H in h*T 

when one considers the topography S? 'ftE. 1 wS 
of bull-fighting, confined primarily to 

an area stretching from the Pyrenees “2 

to ik far east as Nfmes and Oranee. activity, perhaps as a contrail to 


start, both gymnastics and rifle-clubs- ultra-exclusive Jockey Club (almost 
were closely associated with patriotic as exclusive as the still surviving 
and revanenard sentiments. Alsatians Jockey Club de File Maurice). Foot- 
were particularly numerous in tbe ball spread inland from the Channel 
gymnastic societies which spread ports and from the wool towns of the 
throughout the East of France and North-East, the first two clubs were 


sport became less and less exclusive, 
though, in the best hunting lands (les 
terres giboy eases), ip tne Berri, 


Touraine, Burgundy, the Ile-de- 
France, and Upper Normandy, good 
shoots continued to provide a form 
of upward social mobility to the new 
rich, to bankers and industrialists. 
La Rigle du Jen could reasonably be 
located in the Rambouillet area or in 
the Cher. 


adopted such slightly dotty titles as in Le Havre and Roubaix; they then the efforts undertaken to prohibit 
Le Reveil, Halte-IM, La Riginirai- spread to Rouen, Amiens, Barentin, this disgusting sport have been initi- 
rlce (no dottier though than a cycling and, eventually, Paris. Their forma- ated ■ by Southern Protestants and 
club rather unfortunately, if, in one tion was generally due to the initia- Protestant organizations, Including 
sense accurately, named la Pidale live of members of the local English the Protestant-dominnted Socjdte 
Ouvrtere); these had such obviously colonies: shipping agents in Le Prolectrice des Animaux. Holt gives 
nationalistic connotations that, in the Havre, textile engineers in Roubaix- the southern Protestants due credit 
1880s, Belgians were often excluded Tourcoing, railway engineers and in this respect. Predictably, at the 
from membership. cotton agents in Rouen. time of the Affaire, the corrida was 


With the democratization of scoot- 
ing, the old nobility . and Its more- 
recent adjuncts took refuge more 
and more in deer and stag-hunting, 
and. in the Ardennes, in that of the 
wild boar. To. distinguish themselves 
from the vast army of chasseurs. 
those who followed the once-royal 
pursuits of hunting began to call 
themselves veneurs. According to Dr 
Holt, there are some forty such 
hunts still in existence in France, 
most of them in the wooded and 
forest areas of the Ile-de-France, as 
well as in the East and the North- 
East, The veneurs have managed to 
retain their exclusiveness thanks' to 
the enbrmous costs involved in main- 
taining a pack, acquiring a, uniform 
of green faced with black, -arid assur- 
ing such essential trimmings as the 
annual messe de Sainl-Huberf(an 
anclen riginie practice revived, by 
one of the French Rothschilds) and 
the, enormou^ Buppers that consti- 
tuted one of the rewards of the suc- 
cessful Veneur. the other, presum- 
ably. though not . meritiondd by the 
author,, would be to- end tip, as in 
the words of the song, "dans le lit de 


That militarism and gymnastics Rugby too seems to have owed its 
were closely allied is indicated by the implantation in France and Its Idea- 
support given to the clubs by succes- lization in the South-West to the 


Protestant organizations, Including ^ 

the Protestant-dominnted Socjfit! the Dccupted zone. 

Prolectrice des Animaux. Holt gives Th e author rightly concentrates 
the southern Protestants due credit most Qttenti0n on wW cou |<i ^ 
in this respect. Predictably, at the tainly ^ described as the national 
time of the Affaire, the corrida was sp0T { of France . k cy rifsme. This 
violently antl-dreyfusard. More re- ,^ uld take ihc form 0 ( tho gnielling 


their own dark, underground work- 
ing existence. In the Nord, la cot- 
ombophilie has also been traditional- 
ly associated with Resistance,. In 
1914 and. again in 1940, one of the 
earliest measures adopted by the 
German Occupying authorities was 
to order, under tne threat of very 
severe penalties, the handing in of 
all these racing birds. During the 
First World War, such birds as were 
not handed in were often employed 
to carry messages to British head- 
quarters in Bailleul, as well as to 
bring back French hews sheets into 
the Occupied zone, 

The author rightly concentrates 
most attention on what could cer- 


vtolentiy anti-dreyjusara. More re- ^uld take the form of the gruelling 
cently, In its anxiety to maintain loc- long-distance races, the earliest to be 
al popularity in ptaces like Site dnd. &do s pted; (he dreadful Parfe-Rpubalx 
Bgziers; it has received enthusiastic m-JK kjord“). half. ovar drE 


An Old Score 


' ("1’erifor du Nor4“), half. over. tjoB*- 
Wei; . the equally dreadful Paris- 
Brtissels, the Paris-Bordeaux, the 
Paris-Brest, and the one-time Paris- 
Tours. But the most prestigious form 


Capleaa, conscious of that cold patch on my head 
where my father's genes have made me. almost bald 
. I walk along the street where he dropped dead, . . ,[ ; ■ 

my hair cut his length now, although I’m called!.. 

poet, in my passport. . • 

When it touched my ears 

he' dubbed me . Paganfntiy apd : jt . hurt: . . 

.. - I did then,- qnU dp now, Ch6ke l>ack;my teais - ' j. ' ; 

. WP 'air like . that you ought to 'wear a skirt! \ i 1 

If.rdgota violin for eyery day ;i.' 

he'd said weer’s thl jldtffr it my; flowing hqiif ' 

I'd have a whole string orChestre^o play . 

ronudtlc' background. as once morp I'm there 1 '' I ,• 

where We Went for forced fortnightly 'clip 
how Udder dew, Iwi shfettfog, ownership, . ; j . 

.: and |ri, the end It's that that makes me cry - 1 ■ . • • 

JOE’S S ALOOISf 's become CURL UP 6c DYE I ; 

■" Tony Harrison 


of cydisme is the highly commercial* 
ized Tour de France, a visible asser- 
tion both of the territorial unity and 
of the variety of “FHexagone" (even 
though It may take Tn sizeable 
chunks of Belgium, West Flanders, or 
Northern Italy). One of the purposes 


Northern Italy), one of the purposes 
of the Tour is to give a fleeting sense 
of national Importance to small rnar>- 
■ . . kel-towns ' welt off the main liigh 1 - 


roads qnd awarded the valuable pri- 
vilege of being at the start or at the 
finish of one of the daily itapes. The 
“Gfiants de la Route' 1 , the heroes of 
the greatest cyde race, in existence, 
lend to be country boys, drawn from 
every k region of France,' their swift 
and -immensely colourful passage, 
eagerly, awaited in the home pro- 
vinces and through their native vil- 
lages. Holt likens the Tour , to a 
popular ' equivalent of the famous 
'.school story about the two Alsatian 
1 boys', who 'set off. toidis?ovpr France 
1 on foot; and it is certainly significant 
that the longest Tour ever planned 
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and completed was that of I *JI 9. a 
hymn to victory, after four years’ 
interruption. 

As in the national press and. even 
more, in local papers, the public 
eagerly studies each successive itape, 
it acquires a sense of topography 
that tends to give new life to the 
great coloured maps of the French 
Departments that decorate village 
schoolrooms. In short, the Tour is a 
popular twentieth-century version of 
fcxpilly, as it flashes down mountain- 


passes. creeps up the steamy slopes 
of the Mont ventoux, or spreads 
across the flat, sandy Landes. It is as 


much a poem to the French Republic 
as the celebrated march of the fMt- 
rts from Marseille to Paris through 
the bright spring and (he steaming 
summer of 1792. 

No other form of sport contains 
such a clear assertion of national 
identity, though for the rider it is a 
geography lesson of quite killing - 
sometimes literally killing - effort 
and offering little visual satisfaction. 
Bent face to the ground over the 
handle-bars, the rider is unlikely to 
appreciate the beauty of the green 
Pyrenees, the majesty of the Alps, 
the long straight roads of the Bcauce 
or the poplar-lined pavd of the Nord. 
Finally, the Tour serves as quite the 
most retentive calendar of popular 
memory: there are Bobet years and 
Poulidor years, and each winner of 
the maillot jaune is likely to mark his 

S iven year or years far more firmly 
tan the coming and going of gov- 
ernments. 

Finally, there used to be such 
highly commercialized events as Les 
Six Jours de Paris. This series of 
timed sprints on a circular indoor 
track was one of the main fea- 
tures’ of the old Velodrome d’Hiver 
and one of the great social occasions 
of the inter-war years, mingling the 
extremes of classes in an agreeable 
frisson, introducing a fur-coated 
Tout-Pans to the exciting, yet a [arm- 
ing _ families of north-east Paris and 
its industrial suburbs. 

French cycle-racing illustrates nn 
evolution Similar/ to -that of ^ssocia- * , 
lion and rugby football. In the 1870s, 


; lugues of the great department stores 
stressed the importance of obtaining 
n complete outfit ). But with the ad- 
vent of the mass-produced machine, 
i by 1900 [c cyclisnu' was already well 
established as the spurt of the com- 
mon people. By 1914, there were 3 Vi 
million bicycles in France, a social 
revolution that released the peasant 
boy and peasant girl from the isola- 
tion of rural life, introducing them to 
urban values and enjoyments, news 
of which was reaching them, at much 
(he same time, through (he cata- 
logues of la Samaritaine or la Belle 
Jardiniire. 

If was not just a matter of the 
prestige to be derived from success 
in racing. On the eve of the First 
World War. the bicycle had become' 
one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of national identity. By 1926. 
there were about 7 million bicycles 
in France and by 1938, 9 million, a 
level that has remained fairly stable 
ever since. Two years earlier, in the 
summer of the Front Popufaire and 
as a result of the introduction of the 
tangis payfs, working-class couples 
from Saint-Denis la Cliapclle, Pan- 
tin. Aubervilliers and Motitreuil 
could be seen setting out on their 
kingfisher tandems for a distant Cdte 
d'Azur. Already in the 1920s, as he 
recalls in his memoirs, Lageat had 
cycled from Paris to Dficazeville in 
order to meet the family of his fian- 
cee. During the Occupation, the 
bicycle became an instrument of sur- 
vival, used by the townsman to scour 
ie plat pays m search of eggs, butter 
and potatoes. It is significant that, in 
Paris, cycle shops are thickest on the 
ground in the XXme, the XVme, the 
XlXme, and the Xllme, and that the 
capita] of the bicycle is Saint- 
Etienne. 


Bui many more, having reached 
the top, toppled down the Other 
side. Pour Jacquelin, the baker’s boy 
from Mcnilmontant, carried shoulder 
high after winning the Grand Prix de 
Paris in 1900, “became a sad, im- 
poverished drifter picking up occa- 
sional work unloading coal barges 
and dreaming of a come-back. In 
1929 he was found dead after sleep- 
ing rough on the banks of the Seine 
in icy weather." Then there is the 
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He takes us also through some 
unexpected by-ways of Paris popular 
history. I can recall the mass cross- 
country outings, organized by I'Attto 
and Paris-Sotr, along the Cours de 
Vincennes in the 1930s; but I did not 
know that young clerks once used 
the Carousel and the Buttes- 
Chaumont as running tracks. One 
thing I do miss is the annual waiters' 
race down from the Butte, each par- 
ticipant wearing a long white apron 


minating in the singing of ! 

4 merde 7 6 a P°®ft 

A suitable epilogue to this eM i 
lent, enjoyable, and, on the ,2* j 
happy book would be a visit to i 
basement floor of the iw T i 
I’Hfltel-de-Villp m 55® * 



I’Hfitel-de-Ville, in nSSmSht 
with its own access to the mtroSl 
which offers to the visitor 
the most dramatic visible soutt 
the history of French sport at£ 
present day. There could P be no m « 
eloquent commentary both on Z 
democratization of h chasse and! 
studied masculinity than the hm 
hons of life-sized and very alarming 


cycles still being aft Ides of luxury, 
cycling remained an elitist enjoyment 
indulged in by uppcr-middlc-class 
youth of both sexes. Apart from the 
acquisition of the machine itself, it 
required the purchase of elaborate 
clothing, from bead to foot (the catn- 


The history of sport is also that of 
popular heroes, slightly larger than 
life, of working-class or peasant boys 
who. thanks to their skill, their prow- 
ess, their persistence and their cour- 
age, managed to escape from the 
trough of poverty and isolation, to 
sec their names in lights. So much of 
popular identification with, let us 
say. “les Gcants de la Route" is due 
, to the , endless r arid ancient .appeal of 
the theme of the poor boy who made 
It to the top. Hence Georges Car- 
penlier, "le gosse lensois", the son of 
o miner. Hence Terront, born in 
Snint-Ouen, the son of a mechanic, 
who eventually made good, married 
well , his best man a cycling-mad 
Russian aristocrat. 


extraordinary Senegalese, ‘‘Battling 
Siki", a boxer who “on one occasion 
. . borrowed three lion cubs and 
with a friend took them to a cate, 
where he proceeded to order five 
Pernods. one for each of the lions 
and one each for himself and his 
companion". Later he was murdered 
in New York. Earlier we hear of the 
splendid Lyotard, an acrobat dressed 
in a pink body-stocking ( un teotard) 
who “spent most of his money on 
female admirers, of whom he had a 
prodigious number, and died of the 
pox in Madrid in 1870”. 

Less tragic is the story Holt has to 
tell of the cyclist Brambilla: "After 
his third Tour in 1947, friends visit- 
ing his house unannounced found 
him digging a large hole at the bot- 
tom of the garden in which to bury 
the racing bicycle he no longer consi- 
dered himself good enough to ride": 
a suitable commentary on the naive- 
te. the simplicity and the friendliness 
of so many of these sportsmen, who, 
at the expense of tremendous efforts, 
sometimes managed to dumb to an 
unsteady pinnacle of fame. Sport is 
as much the history of individuals, 
often highly eccentric ones, as of 
mass participation and popular lei- 
sure, and Holt's sympathy for indi- 
viduals gives added warmth to a 
book which is also a brilliant and- 


original social study. 


and carrying a tray bearing a bottle 
and half-a-dozen glasses. 

In his concluding chapter, Holt 
once more emphasizes the close con- 
nexion between French sport, the 
French cate, and various forms of 
masculine groupings. Both gymnas- 
tics and la chasse could be seen as 
attempts to escape, for a Sunday, for 
a weekend, or for a few hours, front 
the confines of domesticity and fami- 
ly, from wife or fianede. In this re- 
spect the history of sports clubs, so 
often awarded the adjective amical 
(and, as the author says, this is a kev 
word, to be taken literally, in the 
sense of masculine friendship) fol- 
lows a course roughly parallel to that 
of local soclitis savanies. Each has 
tended to become a gerontocracy, 
gradually failing to attract a younger 
membership, with office-holders re- 
taining their posts for thirty or forty 
years. La chasse has certainly man- 
aged to retain - even to extend - its 
masculine appeal. But the small local 
dub seems to have entered on a long 
and no doubt final decline, in the 
same way that local cate life has 
shrivelled, as the card-players of the 
Cate du Commerce die off. The re- 
sult is a great loss to the local savour 
and variety of French provincial life. 
How often, one wonders, nowndays 
would a group of men gather 
together for an evening Jollity, cul- 


brown-clothed chasseurs, zipped u 
deep-pocketed, archi-protectffi froSj 
wind and rain, weighed down vX 
deep pouches copious enough l 
contain n score of rabbits and him 
and squadrons of small birds. Cleari? 
part of the attraction - and J 
sedulously cultivated by the cumin, 
BHV - is the sheer joy of dressiJ 
up, and not just the several layers 3 
thick clothes, but also all the attach, 
ments: baskets to be worn at the hip 
musettes, shoo lino-sticks, not ion®.' 
tion the formidable weaponry itself 
mostly double-barrelled. The ck t 
seur stands, in the vast shop, Beans / 
an artificial green backgrourKinr. I 
gestive of tulgey wood and bltfi 
moor, artificial pheasants flvini 
through the air, attached to string j 
His paraphernalia is even wot \ 
elaborate and complicated (and n- 1 
pensive) than that of other figum ; 
lurking in the same covered and 
over-heated neighbourhood: the ! 
fisherman, clothed and long-boottd I 
in waterproof green, the campon, \ 
the cyclist, in each case surrounded ! 
by a vast and suggestive array of j 
peripheral equipment, allowing him 1 
to face up to every imaginable, or 1 
even unimaginable, situation: pals 
and pans, butagaz, tents, folmag j 
tables, chairs, beds, sleeping-bags, : 
The French vacancier dresses For S? , 
job, the French chasseur , once hi 
has left the temptations of Ibe BHV ;• 
wonderland, temptations to which be j 
has fallen a massive victim, can life r 
the mitro feeling larger thin fife -he ; 
is a bit larger than life, under »•;. 
many thicknesses, he may even have ; 
difficulty in getting through the sW- 
ing doors of the carriage - and m , 
prepared to encounter a wild boa ; 
(the basement also sports a fw j 
tierce-looking stuffed sangllers , win 1 
wickedly curling tusks) in d» Boa I 
de Vincennes or in the little that ■ 
remains of the woods of Fontenay- * 
sous-Bois. 


Regenerating the roots 


almost insuperable hindrance; The 

By Richard Griffiths °™ c j al a! ™ v « 9' Y^y rfgime 

• - remain, in principle, closed to rp- 

= sgssass^ssssssssssssssgssssss searchers. Scholars have, of course, 
W. D. HALLS; been able to use the publicly printed 

The Youth of Vichy France word ‘ and also an y German docu- 

492dd Clarendon rivWH available; and on this 

U n rvers it v Press f 2 fl P 0xford bas . ls , a H uniber of interesting studies, 

0 19 M2?77 6 ■» article form, have been 

■ * ‘ produced. The “Chantiers de la 

“T" . ’. ‘ • !"'■ Jean esse" have, for example, re- 

Education physique nbsente, ddiica- ceivcd some useful attention; and. in 
tion morale, quasi nulle, Education . tbe Add °f educational policy, an 
nationale oiiblide - h moins qu’elle' (unpublished) Oxford thesis, pro- 
ne soil donnde ft reborns, telle est la dvced {n *976 by .J. A. D. Long, 


situation.*’ These views, ascribed to 
■ . .Pdtain and Weygand by L’Ariu du 

if.; • peuple in 1936, go some way towards 

i j! i . the . importance; given, to 

. ' - • ^ W > rtd ,. li V Youth, in the .ini-. 

.pH' s”, uaj . policies ;bf,the Vichy Qovem- 

• T i „ ; ■' J : .ritent . . Fo r the - Right , but ±bove all 

i - :/:.for thesim dibit lo ^llebt mEnorttv-m 


entitled The French Right and 
Education: the Theory ami Practice 
of Vichy Education ' Policy, 1940- 
1944, reached a number of striking 
conclusions, mainly on the basis pr 
published directives and reports. All 
the work done on this subject so far 

has liniuum k... I r. ' 


French 


- • :.-r ' 7 ‘tjv - ‘vis.il;, um nuovc an . , v*> “'is suojeci so rar 

i- 'w r , ^simplistic. TsUebt minority ‘’to has * however, been bound to remain 
which Ro many of 'the prominent fig- generalized and in some respects un- 
-'-W* 5 9f thS ^new tegime belonged, ’ satisfactory. The inaccessible docu- 
.^. the French educational system had ! meqts. by the mere fact of (heir 

■ ■**. DCCTl -ill larOf* nn-rt fA kloma At ■ FYlcfFnrv hoi/a 1tn nA It. : 







tain’s own “cabinet", and especially 
those of the Marshal’s personal con- 
fidant, Bernard M£n£trel. Mr Halls’s 
'examination of this documentation 
has been meticulous, and has been 
supplemented by recourse to a wide 
variety of provincial archives. By the 
sheer, amount of new, detailed in- 
formation which it .provides, hjs 
book will be indispensable to histo- 
rians of the period. 

History is untidy; there is a danger 
in trying to create coherent patterns 
where they do not exist. By avoiding 
any such Imposition, and to a great 
extent letting the contents of the 
documents speak for themselves, 
Halls is largely successful in con- 
veying the essential incoherence of 
much of the Vichy period. The reg- 
Ijne s. continual' Shifts and, changes of 
'policy; ■ 'for. .Example: "As in father 
domains ofi^tidnal life, in' education - 
and youth matters there was pot one 
pciicy.^bui several, evolving over 
timfc. This is because, as compared 
With the era of the Third Republic 
the spectrum of politics, that the 
Vichy interlude refrketed was almost 
as broad. . ; The colour gradations 
we^e as subtle as (he doctrines they 
represented.” 

Added to this, political tendencies 
among the [legislators did not always 
accurately . reflect their educational 
theories. Vichy s . educational , boli- 
cies. so apparently coherent in their 
general, principles, . became. lost in. ji' 
welter • ofr contradictory, detail; 
Moreover, mueh of tHe, personnel; 
:bpth teacnefS ;4nd civil servants, rd- ■' 
mamed thd iame as under the Third • 
RepuWic.. !.i Plo r ' matter 1 ', ?: bow : ..’■fitaVi 
■qa mental attempted, policy changes' 

; foight -be. ^yioftcq escaped imp’ll ; 
dishtfltidjlj.iana “the;; hard core of 1 


a ‘sociological morality', allegedly 
Durkhelmian in character." 

There were enduring reforms, 
however, which had a far less ideolo- 
gical basis. Certain Vichy legislation 
(particularly that enacted when Car- 
copino was minister) was, paradox- 
ically, a logical extension of the re- 
forms initiated before the war by 
Zay. As Halls puts it, 
Vichyites, Gaullists and the Resist- 
ant all realized the need for re- 
form"; technical education was up- 
graded, and the concept of education 
‘was enlarged from that of 'ihstruc- 
tion’ to an acknowledgement that it 
required the development of the 
whole man". 

. In the field of youth movements, 
incoherence was the order of the 
day; pot only because of the confllct- 
T rces at work bn the French 
side, but also because of the occupy- 
ing power’s clear desire to sabotage 
ahy attempt at a unified policy. 

Tje book effectively depicts the 
conflicting beliefs and loyalties of 
certain key figures. Captain Dunoyer 
de Scgonzac; for example, the head 
of the.“6cole des cadres" at Uriage, 
is shown as a heady mixture of pat- 
notisrt, • independence of mind, 
loyalty fo P6taih, Catholicism, dlitist 
beliefs, traditionalism, and nonepn- 
■tormism, As -the war ..situation de- 
veloped. and as the Vichy governT 

clTJ fo relation to it, 

Segdiizac :and Uriage moved "from 
.. Independence to npncoriformism . . . 

* J Ye E, Sc * t?nzac - 1 ^e so ! 
; ^ny. othen jn -^Is iaituatipii, had 
■jjeen Vary of the. Resistant net- 
^li 8tBtnuc^fcir do 

S 5SS5’ ’• : eventually 

[; : ne - oiq not lose this basic mistrust’’. 


The use of original documehh } 
confirms all that was known so w • 
about Uriage, and this Is the grcsWj r 
service the book has- to offer. There l 
are no startling revelations in it,' j 
a usually solid backing-up of the «■ * 
isting picture. Only occasionally jw . 
Halls’s attempts to resolve, ^ ; 
putes falter because of a lack « c. 
evidence. The question of whether ; : 
there was a military purpose tow 

selling-up of the “Chantiers » * 
Jeunesse , for example. By the nalwt ; 
of things there is no contempormr 
evidence for or against this; .8^j._ i 
despite a footnote warning 
post-facto evidence, • Halls rwj® i.r. 
almost entirely on post-war state' :f. .■ 
ments, and post-1942 document* A" yA 
relation to a changed situa(ion). « : 

his attempt to refute Robeit Paytons v 
view on the matter. • 

• _ ■ . ", • IK' 

■ Such use of evidence ■!* . ' ( 

however... On the whole 
.yides a full and living pletonfjT 
only of the educational and yow . 
movement side of Vichy, but also « 
many aspects of life at the time- ‘n® y 
effects of food-shortages, for I- 1 

pie, or of regional policy. [ . 

sights into more permaaent I 

or the French character abouad-; mi - 
favotirite is the demonstration oiw,' b 
continuing aU-Importance of tW^f' 
calauriat ; even in June 1944 Bo & i 
hard was still delivering new U 

tions about the examination, 
that summer, ail sorts - of. tM 
Arrangements were' made .for jMo., RJ 
taken amidst the chaos cajis^ r .k 

! Allied advance, and- by bombing* k 
Mr Halls phis' ft! ?Such an 
with laminations so criU^J: ^ 
jprtcture feVeals' something. °k nfl i - fer 
strength ' of: ' ' French uW [jnSl ' ; r 


ELS1F. BURCH DONALD (Edllorl: 
Dcbrett’s F.tlquettc and Modern 
Manners 
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Absolutely comme il faut 

By Anthony Quinton 

topic broached is “births and ilic Janies to Leslie Stephen on the Donald drawing on American expert- answer, “then why doesn't he ring me 
ceremonies of child hi mil" of which it death of Stephen's first wife. Such ence in her account of what a man up". 

is observed “the birth of a child is tilings give life and colour to u work should do in ihe way of hopping out j jniauiiur that there are few peo- 
almost always a happy occasion", of this sort. and opening doors lor a female pas- _| tf w | K f wou id not learn something 

Any temptation in gusli is kept at . . . sengcr in his car’.' Or again when wc j rom |hjs book, even if only the 

bav with that sensible “almost". A . ,na J i y. ft ’ orr y expressed in coil- lirc to |j ,| U | a j the beginning of a rn which ihin« haue chanpcd 


The name Elsie Burch Donald, ex- 
emplifying as it does the familiar 
pattern of Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Francis Parkinson Keyes, strongly 
suggests that the editor of this guide 
to trie complexities of social interac- 


ts observed “the birth of a child is things give lift: and colour to <i woi 
almost always a happy occasion", of inis sort. 

Anv temptation In gusli is kept at . . . 

bay with that sensible “almost". A major worry expressed in co 

quieting the thought of iwlve -year- "Crtion with funerals is the tasteless- 
old mothers, deformed or loopy infants lwss 0 crematoria, to winch, it 
and so on. The social concomitants of *‘PP e / ,rs - per cent of us now go on 
birth are gone into in thorough detail. ^ ca, h- As* a palliative they suggest a 
Unmarried parents arc toll how to memorial service in a really gloria 
announce the happy birth. Jewish c| iurcn. 

circumcision is aenli with rather The next Inree chunk of the ho 


announce tt 
circumcision 


arc told that at the beginning of ,'i 
letter *“My dear' is considered some- 
what patronizing in the U.S."? 
Given the extraordinary unwilling- 
ness of most people here to answer 
invitations, there is an American ex- 
pedient that might he useful, that of 


,T ^ ^ UIVUIIIWWIUII 13 uttlll Willi JU1IIWI lilt IICAl IlIlkE UlUllh 111 1 1 IV L'UUA 

to the complcxmes of wcial interac- ^ctchily. The permission “guests may is taken up with entertaining, with 

turn is an American. But by be invited to attend" hardly answers how to behave at table, how to orga- 

What we have nere is a worK ot the question: "do wc have to have your nize parties, how to invite and 

Anglo-American collaboraimn like brother-in-law’s partner?" thank, how lo have or be a guest in 


The next large chunk of the book putting "Regrets only" and a telc- 
is taken up with entertaining, with phone number in place of the usual 
how to behave at table, how to orga- R.S.V.P. 


Anglo-American collaboration like 
the invasion of France in 1944. I see 
Elsie Burch Donald as the 
Eisenhower of the whole enterprise, 
not perhaps altogether expert in the 
more front-line aspects of the thing, 
but an indispensably genial diplomat, 
preventing collisions and demarca- 
tion disputes between her gifted 
team of collaborators, jealously un- 
willing to hand over to their col- 
leagues such items ns the tipping of 
ghitlies or the arrangement of cut- 
lery. 

At her side, furthermore, she has 
her Tedder, Sir Iain Moncreiffe of 
that Ilk, veteran of many a haggis- 
piping, no doubt, even of a dropped 
sauce-boat or two or a pair of un- 
married “companions" staying for 
the week-end at the same time as the 
Moderator of the Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. ("In the cir- 
cumstances I am sure you won’t 
mind separate rooms".) 

There are, in fact, two connected 


thank, how lo have or be a guest in 
the house. Dinner parties should not 
begin before eight. Objection is 


Quite a lot of the hook is devoted 
to precise formal technicalities where 
Engagements, marriages, divorces begin"~bcfore^ ' daftT ' ObjectTon " Is we are nearly all newcomers, in ideal- 
and funerals naturally follow, taking made to , and rcmc dies proposed for. in & '"'J 1 for f ex n a f l "^! 1 ' t - r ^ 

up. with birth, the first quarter of the tha , very frequent fenlurc of modern Sf cat tabulated array of infoTmatioii 
hook. There is almost as much legal |;f e: -the prolonged and continual about correct forms of address goes 
advice as social: don't forget the death nbsence of the hostess" until she in, ° ,‘ he ,hi .»g most imprcssive'y for 
certificate. For those still hung up on r.iwiiv IW rm with ih,* first enuisc envelopes, introductions, letter ope 


extent to which things have changed 
since their day. I found nothing 
wrong, really, apart from the 
anachronism ahout cocktails and the 
defeatist idea that -‘‘when going to 
stay at a very grand house it is not 
correct to lake a gift". Absolutely 
everyone likes presents, not least 
those who never give them, provided 
that it is consumable. Oddly enough 
the word "gift” crops up quite often, 
despite all the circumspection about 
pudding. Perhaps Sir Iain’s censorial 
eye wobbled. 

Tiie impression the book gives of 
our society is of general deliquesc- 
ence, In which n few islands of cere- 
mony are still uncrodcd: birth, mar- 
riage. death and the royal family. 
What it docs lack is the qualities of 
vertiginous imagination which led 


mother smut. A question that must n)casiiring “j. The ca n, ion reads: 
have entered many a head in the „ 2a Shp ^ n abovc; it j imxci plute| 
denhst s waiting-room is settled. If you ddi , alc i ntcrme diate size for 

want your daughter s picture to appear f hee5 ^ H | adi and buUcr plate”. It is 
in Country Life youjust it along very much in the style F of B each- 
(and presumably hope that her appear- combej-'s statistical diagrams of the 

nf 5 nnL mr iL 1 M incidence of dandruff amongst kipper- 
day). On the topic of announcing to dar ij enerSj where there was sometimes 
interested parties the breaking of an sborl S q Ua! po iyg 0 n called “Fatty", 
engagement the book has a rare re- ^ v jb j 

Course to italics: no explanation is Mention of pudding brings into 

necessary, focus the fact that this book is not 


feats the compilers completely: what 
to pul on the place curd of the Pope. 

There arc chapters on sport (at 
Lords confine your comments lo 
“well played, Sir" when near the 
pavilion), on how to treat servants 


pavilion), on now to ireai servants 
(the ones you rent and the ones you 
find in a few grand places), on hos- 
pital visits' (take robust plants that 

: .. ...ji, j: 


Edmund Wilson to compare Emily 
Post's Etiquette to a Proust inn novel. 
In tlpit amazing work there are glor- 
ious social stereotypes with 
Bunynncsque names: the Worldlys, 
the Gildings (nf Golden Hall), Jim 
Smartlingion, Mrs Toplofty, Mr and 
Mrs Spcndeusy Western, Mrs Old- 
name. the Upstarts, Mrs Oncewere, 
all expressing their defining charac- 
teristics in an uninhibited fasion. In 
Detroit's Etiquette this sort of con- 
creteness is to be found only in (he 
specimen announcements, as of the 


Xrchof Scodanf nnthe ^ engagemenf thebook hLarare re- ^hort squat polygon called Fatty. pita vists (^e robust plants tha Debra's Etlqueue this wit of » 

cumstanccs lam sure vouwoi’t Course to italics: no explanation is Mention of pudding brings into won’t will discouraginglv). on social crcleness is to be found only in he 

S reoarate rooms’’ ) focus the fact that thil booru not intercourse with posterns "The specimen announcements, as of the 

mma separate rooms .) . . „ . .for comnlete beeinners Tbrouahout surest way to avoid causing offence marriage which “took place on 

There are, in fact, two connected In their final summary on wed- ■ raw f ru j, '‘pudding’ the is to pretend women don't exist at Saturday at Holy Trinity Church at 

reasons that make it quite natural dings the compilers rationally DreDared d i sb vou aa t before the all”)- This last item comes in a chap- Amberley, between Mr Robert 

that a guide to etiquette in Britain observe, “Weddings do not run them- Cheese for after it if a bit Frenclii- ter on business manners which is Smith, younger son of the late Ma^or 

should Be put together by an Amer- selves; the success of such an occa- .. \ .. "sweet" is a wrapped generally reasonable but, when on R. E. Smith and of Mrs R. E. Smith 

ican. To start with, the book of sion is in exact proportion to the f ^ j An occas f OI1 . the subject of the telephone, fails to of 30 Lennox Road, London SW1, 

etiquette in its modern form (as dis- amount of thought and hard work . J almost muttered warning is attack that disgusting practice of get- and Miss Hazel Jones of the Cot* 
t'inct from the works of Castigiione that goes into its planning”. Guests, . , thrnil „u clenched teeth as ting your secretary to ring up people tage, Amberley". I fear that Hazel 

and Lord Chesterfield) is largely an they rightly say, should not have “to P . , he ^frontiers of barbar- with the words “Mr So-and-so would will turn out to be a woman with a 


and Lord Chesterfield) is largely an they rightly say, should not have “to ^ '« nnrnnch ' t he B fra nriers of barbae with 'the words “Mr So-and-so woiild 
American product: the great names hang .^boiit in long queues". In all “in no drcumstaiKes Hke to speak lo you", invifthg ,fite 

being Emifv Post (first edition 1922 but the inost fearful weather, I have . in no H 

and siill, I think, selling; there was a found, the miseries of the queue are " alwnvc sinned” Not l™l 

twelfth edition in 19&) and Amy greatly alleviated if one is given a “ d . Q « , s ‘g“ Us ™ f 

Vanderbilt. More important is the substantial drink as soon as one joins «« „lwavs re- I Clftofitel 

fact that an etiquette hook is needed it. A warning is given against choco- I 

by a special type of person, some of late cake on grounds of stickiness, £^-2 dod” I THE HE 

u/hner cnh.cru>nM , an» nartinilarlu nnl iacIbI imnmnri^lu. Nn CniiHflnrfi WUI5C, UUgl ■ . H ' * •■•il 


ling your secretary to ring up people 
with the words “Mr So-and-so would 


of 30 Lennox Road, London SW1, 
and Miss Hazel Jones of the Cot- 
tage, Amberley". I fear that Hazel 
win turn out to be a woman with a 
past and that Robert lias been bad, 


Ciemg cmny rim cumun uui me must icuiiui wcttuicr, i nave - c u 011 ih enntain lumm of Ice 

and still, I think, selling; there was n found, the miseries of the queue are ° ul „ I * ass ^* 5 ,i wn v<s singed" Not 

twelfth edition in .19&) and. Amy greatly alleviated if one is given- a ^ (Eits m 


Vanderbilt. More important is the 
fact that an etiquette book is needed 


substantial drink as soon as one joins 


that the book always takes Us own 
advice: “The hounds are always re- 


whose sub-species are particularly 
well represented in the United 
States. The type in question could be 


not social impropriety. No guidance 
is offered on the choice of ushers, I 


Siegfried Lenz 

THE HERITAGE 


Certain hazards of the table are 
shied away from. “Com on the cob 


"Siegfried Lenz ’a novel la a colossal achievement. It contains 
a seemingly endless parade of striking images and characters 
who seem larger than life precisely because they are so 


auwm utiiBTiuui UY uav biiu nun, auwut muvuv, — ‘-"'“I — l 

from Ihe first dawning of conscious- said to have been the usual practice confidence-undermining pictures ae- 
ness. Some newcomers are geo- before the war is recommended: voted to the matter, 
graphical, that is immigrants: others guests are announced to the bride’s ‘ -phe onward movement of fashion 
are economic, the newly rich; others mother on her own and then trundle bas already rendered obsolete the 
again chronological, the young. in to where the bride and groom are. asser tlon that “the cocktail ... is 
Debrett’s Etiquette and Modem « essential to keep the speeches not 0 ft en sen , e d nowadays", but not 
Manners op^s *with some pretty the ^ompanying sugeestion^ that 

fancy quotations: George IV is a u? 51 ^. S h 3' one should not UBe the phrase cock- 

natural choice, but It is a mild sur- Jet That truth > tml party" to an orally admin stared 

prise to find Cardinal Newman, who S??" SpL ! ee " f PjH*! Ji!?: invitation. The problem of children s 

spoke of an inward conversion at the J*® J 1 )® fnvKrt Pf rtie8 . laken s ® nousl y* J ut son } e 

age of fifteen as “confirming me In ® ein .8 the Scofield Bible favoured Q f tbeir features are passed over in 
my mistrust of the reality of material fundamentalists in the southern silence . With young children the tea 
phenomena and making me rest in United States. { ba t Uie host parents hope will keep 

the thought of two and two only Coming on to divorce, the book th ®. ^sy _for quite a time 

absolute .and luminously self-evident ne jther deplores nor encourages a whistles by in dead silence, with 

beings, myself and my Creator", practice I Save met with only once, J™ :ls of "%£] 

hardly the language of a gadabout, fhat of sending friends a stiff card fo ° d h®* 0 ® emptiwl in an instant. 

Sensibly modest claims are advanced a copperplate announcement of othe [® treat ed as if radioactive. But 
for tbo book, aj I. turn, out. Ill S wuld «' 

purpose, it, is Bald, iS to enable pea- save a ii t h 05e letters people . Write dr ® n is very. ,sqund. There is 
ptei tq.'get bn yyith each other easily, ^ b jdi begin "Eunice aria InWe de* t»llent|jge or-tw^.on lip.w tb treat 
• without friction or 'embaiTassment. , A ' t-i.bt i,ia must nn mir vnnrnin the children of a house you ore 


“must be chosen with care. You one should not use the phrase “cock- 
bet. That vital truth could, with tad par ty" in an orally administered 
advantage, have been printed in red, invitation. The problem of children’s 
like the remarks of the Supreme pacing jg taken seriously, but some 
Being in the Scofield Bible favoured Q f tbe j r features are passed over in 
by fundamentalists in the southern s ii ence . with young children the tea 
United States. that the host parents hope will keep 


apparent aliennea s, it rapidly becomes our own." 

Salman Rushdie, Now York Times . 
", , . deserves comparison with Dr. Favstus and The Tin Drum 
as a comprehensive analysis of Germany's cultural disinte- 
gration." 

S. N. Plaice, Times Literary Supplement . 

£8*08 . 

Margaret Forster 

MARITAL RITES 

"A book that leaves one as heady and delighted as a glass of 
good champagne.’ ' 

Martyn Goff, Daily Telegraph . 

"Miss Forster's last novel, Mother Can You Hear Me ?, was a * ■ 
triumph: her latest, Marital Rites, has surpassed even.thet. 
achievement ... impossible to put down. " 

. Jingela Huthi L/steher 

’• V ■ • K y,’:.: v’ - 


• ptojtq.get on with each other easily, which begin "Eunice arid T MVe’det. tfueiu. page or.iwy.un u 
■ Withoiit friction br embairassment.' A elded ' that we must go our separate the children of a house you ore 
grim truth is proclaimed at the out- “ We hope that this will not flaying at also the ^rabfe adv.ee ' 
set, a slightly watered-down! version mean vour beitm lost to either of that if children are not specified on a 
of the remark at the entrance to ““.rifcre^Mere.t he^mp! aiding invitation do not bring 
L a B^at deal of social {| ers are V ery frugal about provid- 
life is rtot inherently pleasant , j n g specimen letters, althou^i they Has there been some intervention 

To soften its impact, the first main quote a marvelious one from Henry from the top and is Elsie Burch 

The publishers of the Longman chapters and a. religious bias, while comprises sdme 15,000 entries: 1 the 
Lexicon of Contemporary English Roget used a scheme of universal definitions of the words given are- 

g UJpp. Longman. £6.95; paperback’, concepts as a framework for his lists, hared on the Longman Dictionary of 
.95. 0 582 55636 8) state that it is The Lexicon “has only fourteen Contemporary. English. 

“the first reference Jxiok that is spe- ‘semantic 7 fields' of a pragmatic, ev-. ^ - •=. ' 

ctally designed to help students of e rvdav nature .... Synonyms, 

English , to expand .their vocabulary". aKonynri', hyporiymji, -and other re- J e,s with * ri j 6 . c , uS J e ^ T 

As its compiler. Tom McArthur, lated words are presebted in. Unguis- 

writes in his preface, the Lexicon ticaliy appropriate ways without; andLivingThings , -Fpod, Drink, and 

follows^the tradition “in which Jbm- . 


THE LORDS OF DISCIPLINE 

"I have read few novels ao vigorous, so free-flowing, and yet 


so marvellously disciplined. 1 can only compare it with a crack 
regiment on the march. And yet it is sceptical, irreverent, 
compassionate and humane. The only novels I can think of 


remotely like it are CalcJer Willingham's End as a Man and 
Robert Musfl'a Young Tor/ess." ' ' ' , ' 


John Brain's, Sunday Telegraph 
£6.98 


liters have used 


familiar ■ with ■ linguistic terming tudes, 1 and Sensations’’, "Thou 


' S; mistrust ^for de' jprtcture reVeftls something. 

« eventually Jlringfh ot Freodb" * B;I 
Ftoflw ^ ^ bjiteaucracy arid pveri ot i y 

• [;h? ■ did n.6t .lose Uus hasic mistrus t”. 1 riha rocter/ ^ : •// ' ^ || 


eyi/ahd. Cp'm- 
leut’.-Sports'pad 
nd‘ Time- ; land 


V XAROOS 

■*A aplendid Phprt novel about the. perils oLignor&riaa'. . 
written with a.hjce wit, a sharp, eir for, good dialogue,; end 
Home fine, evocative descriptions of Turkey.” 

Nina Bawden , Daily Tehgihph 

‘“jeargop is ah unusual and exdting novel written in an elegant . 
anti stylish prose. 11 " . ! - 

Plena Paul Read/Nsw Standard 

• • • ■■ , . £8.80 


j^omenius - ana Koset s Thesaurus. 1 me ^ 

first ;publi8hbd by Longman in l852. ^ system of tetters find numbers, and ‘Movement. Location, Travel and 
. Gomeri jus’s ;! work' bad a’.^ndred^ Lexicon Transport .• 
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Bin H MELLINKOFF: 

The Mark of Cain 
I51pp plus 22 black-and-white plates. 
University of California Press. £7.75. 
U 520 03969 6 

Nothing could be more appropriate 
than the appearance of a study of 
Cain in a series called “Quantum 
Books". A quantum, I take it, is a 
small unit emitting energy; and the 
story of Cain and Abel, as narrated 
in Genesis, fits that description 
admirably. As brief and laconic as 
anything in the Old Testament, the 
tale has a symbolic radiance wholly 
out of proportion to the lime- it takes 
to read or to tell, and it has given 
rise to question after question with 
which men and women ror whom the 
Bible is a religious or cultural sacrum 
huve had to wrestle through the 
ages. Why did God accept Abel's 
offer but reject Cain's? why was 
Cain afraid of being killed by men if 
only his own parents were left alive 
in the world? Whom did he marry, 
who was there to bear him Enoch? 
Why and how, if he was doomed to 
be a restless wanderer, did he found 
a city? Was the "land uf Nod” a real 
locality or was it, as its name sug- 
gests to those who know Hebrew, a 
symbolic Place of Wandering? Why 
is so much space given to Cain's 
conversation with God and so little, 
proportionately, to coherent narrative 
of events? Does Lantech's riddling 
poem refer, in some way, to Cain’s 
death? Was the mark of Cain a sign 
of special protection or a sign of 
infamy? What, indeed, irar the mark 
of Cam? 

The short book under review 
addresses itself to the varied answers 

S ven, by writers and artists, to this 
st question; but it soon becomes 
apparent thar these involve an en- 
gagement with some, at least, of the 

:• J by ifhe'f ourijr r ’ 

1 chapter bt Genesis: The' authbrbeglos 
. by considering the Vulgate text of 
Genesis 4: 15 and shows the words 
“Posultnue Dominus Cain signum” to 
be capable of at least two different 
renderings: {a) The Lord placed a sign 
on Cain, (b) The Lord made Cam 
fintol a sign. The Hebrew text, which 
Dr Mellinkoff does not quote, could be 
translated as (c) "The Lord set a sign 
for Cain". This suggests an interpreta- 
tion that gained wide currency in 
Britain with the help of the Victorian 
parson's standby, Dr William Smith’s 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible, where 
we read: 

The “mark set upon’ Cain" prob- 
ably means that Jehovah gave a 
sign to Cain, very much as signs 
were afterwards given to Noah 
(Gen. ix. 13), Moses (Ex. iii. 2, 
12), Elijah (1 K. xix. 11) and 
Hezekiah (Is. xxxviii. 7. 8). 

This interpretation, it wbbld appear, 
docs not commend itself to Dr 
Mellinkoff any more than it did to 
the translators of the New English 
Bible. She quotes Ambrose’s lig- 
num super eum ponitur” and “sig- 
mun posuit super Cain” and com- 
ments that these phrases make it 
“clearly certain” that Ambrose 
“understood . the mark to have been 
placed on the ..person ;of Cain", 
Ctegriy certain? Could not 
; Ambrose's, words, mean, that thri 
• Lord placed a sign above' Caib,. as he 
■ . . did' In, the case of Noah? One of. the 
rabbinic; 'interpretations Dr Mellihk- 
off herself quotes points in this same 
direction; “R. Judah said: he caused 
• the orb of the sun to shine on hjs 
■ account.” 

Let us follow this quotation from 
the. Mid rash Rabba-a little further; It 
is Uniquely wet] suited to introducing 
some J<>C the other interpretations 
• ..Miipji Christian, .as - Well as. Jewis i 
exegetes have given' to the mark c f- 
; .. Cain. . 

R. Judah said: He caused the orb 
; of the sun to shine on his account. 
Said R, Nehemiah to him: For 
; that wretch He would cause the 
orb of the sun to shine! Rather he 
caused leprosy to break out op 
: hint; . . . Rah said: He gave-him a 
' dog. Abba Jose said; He made a 
\ ..j- , hoft- jjrpw out nf-hiini Rqb said: 1 

y^U'- ■ He made him an example to- 
, - muxderCts^ R. . Martin said: He 


By S. S. Prawer 

made him an example tu peni- sed, however, when wc are told (hat 


tents. R. Levi shUI in the name nl after Lantech's son had unwittingly 
R. Simeon b. Lakish: He sus- caused his father to slay Cain with 
pended judgement until the flood an arrow, Lantech kills the youth "in 


came and swept him away. anger nr sorrow or frustration”. We 

If Rabbi Judah's opinion suggests should surely have been reminded, 
interpretation (c). Rabbi Hanma’s here, that several Jewish versions of 
represents (b) and Rabbi Nehemiah 's this legend depict both killings as 
(a). We can go further, however, accidental and unpremeditated, and 
and sec the same passage as evi- that this double accident turns poor 
dence for other classifications sue- Lamech into the very archetype of 
gested hy Dr Mellinkoff. She rightly the “shlcmihl” whose Biblical 
contrasts those who considered ancestry Heine sought to trace in his 
Cain’s repentance sincere (and who poem Jehu da ben Halevy. And an 
therefore thought of the mark as important connection is missed, too, 
pre-eminently a boon and a sign of when Dr Mellinkoff discusses and 
protection) with those who did not illustrates the literary and ienn- 
( it ltd who therefore saw the muik as ^graphic t radii ion which sees Cain as 
a token of rejection and punish- ;l hairy mail. There is surely a 
menu. She also adduces a good deal confluence here, between Cain and 
of evidence to show how some inter- Esau, natural enough when one con- 
preters depicted the mark as an siders that the story of Jacob and 
event, others us a bodyguard (God Esau belongs as surely us that of 
gives Cain a dog!), yet others as nn Cain and Abel to the lupe of tale 
eruption or excrescence. No one enn which folklorists know as “die feind- 
he left in any doubt, however, after lichen Brikler" or “The Two Hostile 


he lefl in any doubt, however, after ucnen aruaer or ine two Hostile 
perusing all trie evidence here assem- Brothers". 

hied, that most of those who gave As an art-historian specializing in 
this subject any thought saw Cain as medieval iconography ur Mellinkoff 
in some way physically marked. The is clearly less at home in modern 

rpnlrnl phnnMrc fK.i Knnlr an, l£, « , l II , i 


central chapters of the book are literature than in earlier texts and 
therefore given over to an analysis illustrations. She was wrong, I think, 
and classification under three head- not to include Gessner’s The Death 
ings: a mark nn Cain's body; a of Abel in her survey - for this once 
movement of Cain's hotly; and n popular work (praised by Byron and 
blemish associated with Cam’s body. Coleridge, who were both fascinated 
We learn to see Cain's mysterious, ty the fi 8 ure of Cain) would have 
unspecified mark as leprosy, as a yielded a rare and pertinent example 
brand of shame, as body-hair and/or of text and picture, done by the 
horns, as beardlessness, as wens or Sfl me hand, reinforcing and counter- 
warts. as black colour - but also as a pointing one another. Her discussion 
letter of the Shem. God’s holy name, of Byron’s Cain suffers, not only 
Wc see it on forehead, cheek and f rom insufficient analysis of its 
arm, and hear it classified as an context in the Romantic period, but 
apotropaic device, as a sign of also from an inexplicable omission, 
opprobrium, or as both of these WM* rightly drawing our attention 
together. It is described, in Dr Mel- to the burning mark which the Angel 
linkoffs instructive pages, as a °f the Lord sets on Cain’s brow 
groaning or trembling, or ns n con- towards the end of Act III, the au- 
(inual shaking of the head (ike tlint tlior fails to note what is surely 
characteristic of .Parkinson’s, disefue; .Byron’s most original contribution to 
aitd' ' we- - ll presented : as- Gain the iconography of the mark Of Cain, 

himself, his whole doomed person. The passage m question occurs at the 
whose wandering is a sign of God’s beginning of the same act. 
irresistible will and mord judgment. Cain: The earth swims round me; 


beginning of the same act. 

Cain: The earth swims round me; 

In tracing all these varied inter- ~ what is this? - ’tis wet; 

pretations through rabbinic commen- [Puts his hand to his brow, and 

taries, patristic literature, mystery l!lC11 looks ai it.] 
plays, a few selected post-medieval And y et there are no dews! Tis 
writings, and pictorial depictions that blood - my blood - 

range from an illuminated Psalter in My brother's and my own; and 
the Bodleian Library to a woodcut shed by me! 

by Gerhard Marcks in a Los Angeles Before the angel marks Cain's fare- 
art gallery. Dr Mellinkoff discovers head, Cain has done so himself - not 
some surprising developments and with fire, but with blood, the very 
even more surprising correspond- blood he has spilt 
ences. There is the confluence, for n- a ~ „ ■ <■ „ 

instance, of the notion that Cain’s n ^°^ s d,scusslon Hes- 

mark was a horn (or horns) wilh the 8 u j^ cn n ? ore u r n !? tls ^' 

tale of his death at the hand of SIX Sh! Byr ?? S 

Lamech, illustrated in some beautiful -^!i 0 t S Bt ,en 8 tb ^ roni De- 

and unfamiliar medieval works of SSli* SrS?” s P eech “ about 
art. “How amazing", the author ex- ? on TF ° SSL'S 3 T £ dl ?f 
claims at one point, “to see this !£!\°L no ! ^ ng ^ g *° the P*” 1 * 5 ' 
ancient midrashic theme suddenly tme herd ’ and comments: 
emerge in a thirteenth-century Eng- Hesse's . . . interpretation is so far 

lish psalter. Is this an isolated and removed from the imagery histor- 

lonely tip of what might have been a ically associated with, the evil Cain 

hidden mass of accumulated tradi- that the wrenching produces 

tional lore? I would attribute this puerile effects rather than an artis- 

unique portrayal to the strangely tically successful distortion. For 

wonderful, conservative ability of even though modern intellectuals 

folklore to preserve and transmit view the biblical story as myth, the 

ideas of former times." Among (he archetypal story of brother-murder 

developments chronicled, the most ' is still too much a real part of our 

Important and fateful are the gradual, society to be treated so super-., 
identification,, in the writings of the ' , fiddly.' 1 ■ . 

-KBH? 

medieval '££ a“d pk t P u“f fa,0 ™= 
pojecl.onfand’ Niefereva^ 

(fioni . . • “ so engrossed in local effects that she 

V t>r MeUmkoff is happiest when ' Jnto 

summarizing early Jewish and Cbristi-' tainiy ml ■' 

.an doctrines and il lust ratine them J 1 , l ? e , P 8 .?®* 0 . «. 



A detail of “ God cursing and marking Cain" in an English thirteenth- 
century psalter. From the book reviewed here. 


paintings ana sculptttrts. She sue- ; felt for rh^ , 

gesis links between the horns of Cain Cain Si his brow u f 

and those of Moses (to which she -'mark °£ 'V S cS» WjeHhe 
has devoted ah earlier- ponograph) Son* but So oSn y ° f d 'i^ c_ 
and connects legends : about Ciliq'i ^ KnH'faJlwhLrfjS ' " * u,u ! , 4t 
. i'bestial M , afepectfaftdr- :■ thtf murder S - *°unded i; in a.spir 






the archetypal story and the imagery 
habitually associated with the evil 
Cain, of whose absence Dr Mcllin- 
koff complains, are dearly presup- 
posed in the reader’s mind as well us 
in Sinclair’s. And thirdly - as the 
title of the chapter just quoted may 
serve to suggest - allusions to the 
mark of Cain are only part of » 
complex typological and prefigura- 
live network in Hesse’s novel which 
may not, surely, be simply dis- 
regarded or dismissed without uny 
attempt at examination and assess- 
ment. 

Dr Melllnkoffs more successful 
analyses and demonstrations Illus- 
trate, once again, how much our 
world needs a Black counter- 
aesthetic. We see once more how 
persistently, in our culture, blackness 
has suggested the wicked and the 
ugly; how easily notions of a dark- 
skinned Cain reinforced discrimina- 
tory anti-negro attitudes which even 
depictions of a wise black Ethiop 
adoring the Christ-child could not 
counteract. And some of the most 
powerful passages in this short, sug- 
gestive, well-illustrated book tell us 
how the mark of Cain came to be 
associated with the Jewish people as 
a whole - a sorry history which Dr 
Mellinkoff traces from Ambrose and 
Augustine ,to Matthew Gregory 
.Lewis and from there to the horrors 
of more recent times. In association 
with the Jews the mark could be 
depicted as the indelible cross that 
can be clearly distinguished on the 
Wandering Jew in Dorfi’s coloured 
woodcut; it could be the letter “J", 
branded on to the foreheads of 
Judaiziiig heretics in the Middle 
Ages; it could be seen, or imagined, 
as circumcision; it could be a discri- 
minatory badge which Jews were 
°n to their clothes. Dr 
Mellinkoff rightly reminds us, in this 
connection, of the Yellow Star, and 
concentration-camp numbers 
tattobed on to prisoners arms. But as 
^ trough Dr Mellipkoff s im- 
aginatively. chosen illustrations 
2- ; Be ' another icon, kept 
£™ din ? jseK on to my memory. 
Not a painting, this time, or a sculp- 
Photograph: one of those 
£? ?? wth which *he dev- 
nS?, .1 Europe unaccountably 

m:2i l a ate ? ? e momor y of theur . 
msdeeds. It shows uniformed tortur- 


ers with three East European Jen 
on to whose foreheads they imt 
scared, not a cross, this time, bnl 8 
Star of David. Professor Elie Wiese!, 
who has gone through the hell of the 
concentration-camps and come back, 
like Lazarus, to tell his tale, has 
recently felt moved to retell the story 
of Cnin and Abel in the light of Ins 
dark experiences. He desenbes It as 
a threefold confrontation; between 
man and God, at once present sm 
hidden; between man and te 
brother, at once rivals and associ- 
ates; and ultimately between , mu 
and himself, oscillating between 
good and evil, malediction and grace 
- “timeless forces acting one aj^ost 
the other, one inside the other . 

Who confronts whom, then, to 
that terrible photograph? who b 
C ain, the executioner, and ww 8 
Abel, his victim? Which of the two 
wears the mark on his brow? Who 
has willed the mark to appear tbere( 
Whom does it shame, and wh°^ 
does it exalt? What has becflnw w 
the ethical teaching in which tiie au- 
thor of the fourth chapter of 
was clearly so 'much more interestw 
than in the mere events of njs taier 
Where is the third partner in u® 
confrontation? Perhaps, onepay. w 
Mellinkoff will ponder Prof?*® 
Wiesel’s modem Midrash on Cain?* 
Messengers of Gad and will ffloorpoj 
rate her findings in a new ediuco 
The Mark of Cain. Even; now 
book, despite its imperfections, 
ates enough energy for any quantum. 

Volume XVII of the Yale OnenjjJ 
Series of Babylonian Texts “J 
From the Time of Nebtrtgf#* g[ 
by David B. Weisberg (Stog 


g lares, uue 

300 02338 3). The volume P* 
sents eighty-four texts ftwj.® 5 „ 
Babylonian Collection which ^ 
collected and copied by the W 
fessor R. P. Dougherty wth 
tional texts to form a . 
legal and administrative docu ^ . 
written between 605 and * ^ 
Professor Doughertys. ^ J,. 
cuneiform copies art texts 1 

commentary and colfation*^. ^ 
are reproduced and domJW",,. 
logue, indexes of nam 

and a concoidance of niuseu^.-.... 

bers are alb provided. 
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The gravities of grown-upness 


By P. N. Furbank 

MONEL TRILLING: 

Of This Time, Of That Place 
And Other Stories 
1 |ijpp. Oxford University Press. 
£8.‘>>. 

0 19 212217 7 

Lionel Trilling’s fictional output wus. 
so far as I know, a very small one: 
one published novel and a small 
handful of stories, from which Diana 
Trilling has now selected just five. 
We need not therefore conclude that 
he was not “really” n novelist. A 
couple of his stories, “The Other 
Margaret” and "Of This Time, Of 
That Place”, seem to me remarkably 
fine and likely to live. Nor need we 
entertain the stock notion of the cri- 
tic in Trilling stifling the creator. For 
criticism is the whole theme of his 
stories. They deal in cases of consci- 
ence and critical dilemmas, dilemmas 
involving the rival claims of pood 
enlightened causes; and the life of 
their protagonists - typically, intel- 
lectuals - is n continual process ol 
self-criticism. Their strength is exact- 
ly the strength of his literary critic- 
ism, and the excellence of the one 
heightens our sense of the excellence 
of the other. 

A different doubt is whether these 
stories are too literary; and I sup- 
pose the answer is “occasionally so \ 

It gives us just the slightest twinge of 
discontent that “The Other Mar- 
garet” depends on an unstated allu- 
sion to Hopkins's “Spring and Fall". 
The story concerns a girl, Margaret, 
and the very hurtful step in her 
growing-up when - brought up as 
site has been with intensely “enlight- 
ened" views on colour and class, etc 
- she is forced to acknowledge that 
her parents’ black maid (“the other 
Margaret”) Is actually a nasty per- 
son. Now I don’t suppose many 
readers of Partisan Review, where 
the story first appeared, failed to 
catch the allusion to this "other Mar- 
garet”, and I don't imagine many 
readers of the Times Literary Supple- 
ment will fail today. Still, there are 
other kinds of reader. And, more 
important, those three Margarets 
savour faintly of the lecture-hall and 
the “stimulating” critical essay - an 
effect injurious to so poignant a 
story. A small objection. And these 
stories can also be “literary" in a 
good and positive sense. Trifling has 
done something valuable and crea- 
tive with a Coleridge allusion when 
he writes, of the incipiently- 
schizophrenic student in “Of This 
Time, Of That Place", that “The 
sense of the thrice-woven circle of 
the boy’s loneliness smote him 
fiercely”. 

The three best stories in the pre- 
sent volume are all about growing 


up; and so, if we reflect, is The 
Middle of the Journey. It was indeed, 
pretty plainly. Trilling’s central 


preoccupation. It is what links his 
interest in Matthew Arnold to his 
interest in E. M. Forster, the two 
authors to whom he devoted whole 
books. With Arnold, of course, his 
affinities were many, and much in 
wha( he says in praise of Arnold as 
otitic applies unaltered to himself. 
For him as for Arnold the law of 
criticism's nature is “to be a free 
play of the mind on all subjects 
which it touches”. And it can be said 
-just as truly of his own style as of 
Arnold's that “It was a style which 
kept writer and reader at a sufficient 
distance from each other to allow 
room between them for the object of 
thejr consideration”. But more im- 
portant even than these aspects, for 
Trilling, was Arnold’s commitment' 
to “seeing the object as it really is”; 
It was here that Arnold most com- 
manded his allegiance. It was not 
that Arnold always succeeded in his 
aim; other literary critics, probably, 
achieved it more . effectively, Eliot 
did, and Eliot was. no doubt right to 
consider Arnold as limited and as 
too: genteel and ' Incomplete. The 
■point, more, was 1 that he so thor- 
oughly grasped it 1 as a principle - a 
principle: extending ; far beyond litera- 
ture. . 

. For Trilling this was the definition, 
or at least the justification, of liberal 


humanism. The famous "mnscience" 
of liberal humanism, in so far as it 
was imt just a sentimental client, 
consists in strenuous cultivation of a 
sense of fact - a sensitivity to facts uf 
nil kinds, including the unexpected, 
the unpleasant and the conflicting. It 
is not just a matter of nobly "facing" 
facts, when pointed out. (And here a 
remark of b. M. Forster, Trilling's 
other liberal-humunist mentor, is re- 
levant: “How can I face facts? 
They're like the walls of u room, all 
round you”.) What was involved was 
not a posture, however high-minded, 
hut rather a skill and an arduous 
self-discipline. Nor, if the facts con- 
flict. is it a matter, merely, of salut- 
ing complexity and preening oneself 
on being otiduyant vt divers. If facts 
conflict, they cannot he facts, nut at 
least in the light in which they arc 
presenting themselves; and by their 
conflict the honest mind, the liberal- 
imnianist mind, is propelled, dialecti- 
cally, towards some new vantage- 
point. This motion of mind, this fluid 
but directed movement, is whin must 
characterizes Trilling as it critic. No 
critic lias more stamina; none lakes 
us so far, such n long, logical jour- 
ney, in u single critical essay - so 
(lint wc look back at tiie end 
wondering how on earth wc got 
there. 

If this was the character of Trill- 
ing's critical essays, it was also the 
character of his stories. They are full 
of motion and precipitancy, which is 
what makes one feel them to be 
genuine. They catch the intricacy, 
but also the' sheer restless speed, 
with which cause and effect take 
place in the ethical life. The inner 
life of motives, scruples and self- 
discoveries is not just in dialogue 
with the other life of fact and nec- 
essity but in ceaseless and moment- 
by-moment interaction with it. And, 
moreover, according to laws unlike 
those of physics, consequences are 
not proportioned to causes, nor is 
there any certainty after all what is 
“inner” and wjiat is “outer”. Dream as 
you may of private freedom, circum- 
stances and vour own vanities and 
unconscious fears are ceaselessly en- 
snaring you into public postures. In 
“Of This Time, Of That Place” the 
hero, a young lecturer, is in difficul- 
ties over a student, whom he sus- 
pects may be mad. Something tells 
him that, at whatever risk to himself, 
lie must not “release Tertan to au- 
thority”. He listens, self-approvingly, 
to this “sure instinct”; and at this 
very same moment he hears himself 
speaking the fatal words “Is the 
Dean, busy at the moment? I’d like 
to see him.” 

To revert to the critic’s “sense of 
fact”: this sense can also be called “a 
recognition of limits". The liberal 
humanist's accusation against his 
absolutist and card-carrying adversar- 
ies (political and religious) Is that 
they do not recognize limits and In 
this are being childish, not grown-up. 
Now, in ordinary human existence 
the most imperative "recognition of 
limits' 1 is the acknowledging of 
death. And here is. the strongest link 
binding Trilling to Forster, whose 
whole outlook is based on death - 
on acceptance of the idea of death. 
(“Death destroys a man, but the idea 
. of tjeatb saves : him; . . ) So 

anothoV name again for “seeing the 
object as it really is" is “growing up” 
- growing up being considered as tne 
facing of one’s own mortality. And 
what is plain about Trilling is that he 
thoroughly relished "maturity". It 
was his style and his “note”; it was 
what made him tick. Not for liim 
Arnold’s melodious complaints at 


due a tew month 1 , later to occupy the 
world's headlines. 'I he novel, 
metaphorically speaking at least, is 
;iIk tin grmving up. The hero, John 
Laskcll, has just been nc.tr death, 
from scarlet fever, and has also had 
a brief love-affair with the idea of 
dcatli. Inv;ilitiis1i and self-centred, he 
goes in convalesce with his friends 
Arthur and Nancy C rooms - com- 
mitted Stalinist fcl low-travellers - 
and. finding no-one there to meet 
him at the country railway-station, 
he falls suddenly into panic terror. It 
is a “vastation* or Tolstoyan Night 
at Arzamas which he himself does 
not understand, but which die reader 
interprets as his real las opposed to 
self-indulgent) encounter with the 
idea ol death. Soon, under the one 
of the Crooms, his dearest friends, 
he climbs back to health and normal- 
ity. One thing, however, puzzles 
him: these enlightened intellectuals 
will not let him talk about his illness 
nr his feelings about death - the 
subject seems to offend them. The 
puzzlement grows to a grievance, 
and cvcnlnnlly it hrings him to die 
knowledge that he must break with 
the whole admired Cronins scheme 
of values, including communism. 1 lie 
recognition is described by Trilling in 
terms uf “maturity". Laskcll reflects, 
wilh pleasure, that now the Crooms 
no longer represent a moral chal- 
lenge tu him, he also need no longer 
bear any grievance against them: 

. . . now, where there had for so 
Iona been this strength of moral 
ambition, there was simply a 
vacancy. He did not feel the 
vacancy as a loss, only as a space 
through which the breeze of his 
mind blew very freely. He 
thought, “1 am getting middle- 


aged, I run beginning not to cure". 
The accusation carried no convic- 
tion. lie did not think it true and 
this in itself was surprising. 

This catches exactly Trilling's own 
pleasurable elation, his exhilaration, 
at the idea nf growing up. 

The novel, (hough, full of brilliant 
tilings as it is, strikes me as a failure, 
for reasons (hat have to do with 
maturity versus the childish. Where 
it fatally goes wrong is in the climac- 
tic fifth-act exchange between Las- 
kcll and Gifford Maxim, the Whit- 
taker Chambcrs-like defector from 
the Farty. We are to suppose dial 
Maxim is determined at all costs, for 
reasons deep in his own guilt-stained 
political past, to destroy LaskcH's 
new-found maturity and freedom of 
mind. And we are to suppose, too, 
that so formidable a man is Maxim 
and so grandiose is the duel fought 
between him and Laskelt (“Laskcll 
wondered if any mail had ever made 
an attempt on another man such as 
Maxim was making upon him”), he 
conics near to succeeding. Now, this 
is intellectual melodrama or opera; it 
is self-indulgent and not rcully 
worlliv of Trilling. After all. as he 
himself would have held, to chouse 
to be n liberal intellectual must entail 
a certain renunciation. It means you 
are not going to re-unile the Papacy 
or split tne Liberal Parly over Home 
Rule or ever eul such a figure under 
the heavens as do saints or men of 
action. Nobody is going to care that 
much about your opinions. This is a 
loss, of course; but it is childish, 
surely, to try to redress it in fantasy. 
There is a great place for intellectual 
debate in novels and plays, but not, 
l think - except for purposes of 
irony - in realistic ones. The carefree 


Shavian or Chesturlonian method, of 
making the debate the important 
thing and staging it Lord knows 
where - under a mid- Western gal- 
lows ur on the dome of St Pauls - 
scents much wiser. 

Une further reflection suggests it- 
self. In “The Other Margaret" a 
socio-political debate is staged, part- 
ly in actual dialogue and partly in 
action and emotional gesture. It con- 
cerns the choice to be made between 
explaining anti-social behaviour Ion 
grounds of social deprivation, 
oppression, etc) and judging such be- 
haviour; and it is. we feel, conducted 
truly and plausibly. The reason is 
that a child takes part in it. A com- 
plaint one feels against The Middle 
of the Journey is that, though the 
Crooms are purportedly intellectuals, 
there is nothing remotely intellectual 
about their pontics, at least as these 
are conveyed to us. Thev recall pre- 
cisely the little girl in "Of This Time. 
Of That Place . with her unspoken 
cry: "In that world one knew where 
one was, one knt-w that to say things 
about Jews was bud and that work- 
ing men were good. And therefore." 
Admittedly, Trilling wrote 
later tlml the Com mu rust -orientated 
intclleciuals of the 194Us had, not so 
much a political life, as h “settled 
disgust with politics”. This, however, 
docs not resolve the problem for his 
novel. And I see a sort of lesson 
here. The reason why we and our 
friends get angry and violent in poli- 
tical argument is, often, not so much 
the fierceness of our convictions, as 
rage at feeling ourselves returned to 
childhood. Fundamental political de- 
bates are serious all right, but se- 
rious in a way a child can under- 
stand. 


Transplanting the art 


By Lachlan Mackinnon 

WILLIAM FAULKNER: 

Sanctuary 

The Original Text 

Edited by Noel Polk 

311pp. Chatto and Windus. £9.95. 

0 7011 3900 5 ■ 

The Sanctuary legend is one of 
Faulkner's most aeceitfal fabrica- 
tions. Written for money. Sanctuary 
was dashed off in three weeks, re- 
jected because of its obscenity and 
revised at the author's expense when 
galleys arrived unexpectedly eighteen 
months later: so the story runs, and 
at important points the story lies. 
Noel Polk’s edition puts beyond 
question that lha original version of 
tne novel, submitted in May 1929 
(“Good God, I can’t publish this. 
We'd both be in jail”, Hal Smith, 
Faulkner’s editor replied), represents 
considerably more tnan an opportun- 
istic potboiler. The revision of 
Sanctuary happened as Faulkiier de- 
scribed, but this welcome publication 
puts that revision in a new light. 

This Sanctuary tells the .familiar 
story of Temple . Drake with raw 
changes' of plot. ■ Goodwin is exe- 
cutea rather than lynched, and we 
are shoWn letters between Horace 
and Nareissa, but these are trivial 
variations. Snopes fans will be glad 
to know that Virgil and Fonzo were 
In the bonk from the start. 
Apparently the manuscript was 
attacked with sejssors and paste: 


to some clumsy duplications; -but 
more importantly it sew Horace at 
the centre of tne book, a passive 


»J=5TS wife MSS? SJZ 

?iA n iS°F& I° r e rfa!ilit g ri fl v ; n «aUy a. rewriting L . * recasting. 


feels, it was the chcerfullest day in 
his life when i he gave up childish 
things - so that for him Words- 
worth’s Immortality Ode is the most 
optimistic of poems. A certain grave 

K n-upness, an especially respon- 
se of the pronoun “we", is what 
typified Trillings .work and gave it 
its centrality. It perhaps became a bit 
of a “mantle" towards the end, but 
not enough to stifle him. 

. This brings us to The Middle af the 
Journey, the novdl he published itr 
1947 and in which, so extraordinari- 
ly, he had depicted an obscure ac- 
quaintance, : Whittaker Chambers, 


really a. rewriting but. a recasting. 
There are Ideal differences, but 
many passages were carried over ver- 
batim, 2nd repeatedly tVhat seems 
unfamiliar is found to seem so only 
by juxtaposition. Rather lhan 
rephrasing, excision and transplanta- 
tion were what the book needed. 

They' were required because 
Faulkner misconceived the. form his 
material called for. In this Text; we 
open with Horace visiting Goodwin 
in jail .‘which means that most of the 

, . » _I •_ C LL..1. >k... . *— 


•oiot is riven in flashback - thus, for 
Instance; the description of _ Ruby 
watching over Temple in. the bam is 
here narrated by herself. - This leads 


listener lo the voices of those who 
have acted in the -world the tale 
reveals to him. What Faulkner dis- 
covered as he revamped his book 
was that Horace, the failed and in- 
cestuous romantic, was because of 
his passivity precisely the wrong cen- 
tre for the story. 

The corruption and degradation of 
Temple Drake have an atavistic pow- 
er which Faulkner at first underesti- 
mated. We do not need Horace to 
be shocked on our behalf - his shock 
is, as it became in revision, a sub- 
ject, not a natural medium - but we 
need to know more about Popeye 
than is here offered. Faulkner de- 
pends on Horace’s lyrical inwardness 
for interest in n wav which distracts 
from, trivializes ana dissipates Tem- 
ple’s story. That Faulkner was aware 
of this division In the work may 
explain why lie repeatedly stresses, 
in passages later cut, the bleeding 
occasioned by Tape with a corn-cob. 
When recasting, Faulkner introduces 
an amoral, roving, cinematic mode 
■of narration which gives us Popeye 
whole and. Horace at a decent re- 
move. The pmorality of the narrative 
■voice frees our responses, whereas 
the' original text’s : focus through 
Horace is ultimately claustrophobic 
and redolent of imperfectly com- 
municated private meanings. 

Chronological straightening also 
reduced the symbolic architecture 
which is so apparent here, as, for 
-example, when a parallel is insinu- 
ated between Tommy’s "Dum them 
fellers” when Temple is being mob- 
bed by the men at Goodwin's place 
and Horace’s “Danin him” (Cowan) 
as he thinks of it. This is an interest- 
ing collocation Of innocents, but it 
belongs In .p different book. Similar- 
ly, Popeye's request that the sheriff 
fix' his hair and the latter’s iconic 
reply as he hangs him are here sepa- 
rated by the scene of Temple in the 
Luxembourg Gardens. This synchro- 
nization of ennui is redundant rather 
than pat, for Temple and Popeye are 
people' rather than counters, strug- 
; gling to escape the text’s melancholy 
'self-scrutiny. . 

i- Noei Polk is careful to relate Sanc- 
tuary to its coovals Flags in thc Dust 
(excerptec^os Sartor is, 1929), The 


Sound- md ihC‘ Fury (1929). mtf AsI 
Lay Dying (1930). It Is a pity that he 
docs riot deal wilh Requiem for o 
Nun (195L), for that gives us rather 
more specific bearings. The presence 
of Popeye, who prefigures Percy 
Grimm and Joe Christmas in his de- 
rangement, had been (he motor of 
the revised Sanctuary, and after the 
hanging Faulkner had to leave Tem- 
ple in a prolonged, no longer echoed 
stasis: in Requiem , he returned to 
find out what had become of her. He 
showed Temple prodded to confess 
the past by the inquisitorial Gavin 
Stevens, nntl diminished Popeye to 
the “psychopath*' Vitclli. 

At once explicit and unrevealing, 
Requiem coulo not lay the ghost of 
Temple, the bewitching model for 
Faulkner's deepest sexual anxieties. 
As he snipped the galleys of S ancill- 
ary and allowed his material to deliv- 
er itself from the intrusive, morbid 
Horace, Temple became herself, but 
the selfhood she gained was simul- 
taneously transparent and alien, visi- 
ble but inexplicable. It is worth te- 
flectlng that Faulkner cared about 
her at least as long as he eared for 
Caddy Compson, and that, ns with 
Caddy, he . could never ’make her 
disclose her inmost being. The. pub- 
lication of this moving hnd Intriguing 
early ' text will draw new attention to 
a subsidiary cycle in Faulkner's 
work, one which clearly mattered far 
more to him than he ever conceded, 
for this beginning reminds us that, in 
a curious sense, auncftimy was never 
to be completed. Not even for 
money. 

William Faulkner’s The Unvan- 
quished is one of the seven books to 
receive detailed discussion id Tho- 
mas Daniel Young’s TJw Past in the 


Present: A Thematic Sttufy of Mod- 
ern Southern Fiction (189pp. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana ^State University 


Press. 0 8071 0768 9). The'ctfaers are 
Allen Tate’s The Fathers, Robert 
Penn Warren’s All the King's Men , 
Eudora Welly's The Optimist's 
Daughter, Flannery O'Connor's The 
Complete Stories , Walker Percy’s -. 
The Moviegoer and John Barth’s The 
End of the Road. Young explains the 
origins and demise of tne- legendary 
•* renaissance” in Southern writing, 

. and defines its literature’s unique re- 
gional flavour. . , 
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With eyes open and closed 


By A nne Stevenson 

MGDB1I McGUCKlAN: 

Portrait of Joanna 
20pp. Belfast: Ulsterman Publica- 
tions. 50p. 

PHOEBE IIESKETH: 

The Eighth Day 

89pp. Enitharmon Press. £4.95. 

(paperback, £3). 

0 90S 289 96 X 

HARRY GUEST: 

Elegies 

20pp. Durham: l'ig Press. 8Up. 

0 903997 57 6 

MICHAEL BALDWIN: 

Snook 

48pp. Newbury: Phoenix-Springwood. 

09 059 47878 

NICK STIMSON: 

Tn Magnet Air 

JO^jj. Newbury: Phoenix-Springwood. 

09 059 47924 

JOHN WAKEMAN: 

Hopeless Loves and Happy Endings 
20pp. Dereham: Midsummer Press. 
KEITH SAGAR; 

The Reef . 

18pp. Ilklev: The Festival Office. 50p. 
0 905125 05 3 

LOTTE KRAMER: 

Ice-Break 

£2^5 ^ eter ^° rou ^^ : Annikln Press. 
0 906898 02 1 


‘‘Don’t think”, said Wittgenstein, 
"lookf” Wise council to poets as 
well as ro philosophers. Ncverfhe- 

i 

_■ dr .more ■ -specifically, : the act’ of 
seeing as of seeing shapes and 
colours as recognizable things 
whiph have , meanings only in terms 
of what we know. So the way we 
look at things comes bnck k in the 
end, to the way we think about 
them. What we think when we 
look defines what we sec. 

Thoughts, like these are provoked 
by an extremely interesting, decep- 
tively modest little pamphlet called 
fortra/r of Joanna by Medbh 
McGuckian. Mrs McGuckian is as 
line a “looker" as any poet I 
know. Site is as clever (probably) 
as Craig Raine, as perceptive 
(possibly) as Elizabeth Bishop. Her 
eye for the minutiae of plant and 
seed is that of a patient botanist in 
ft high state of emotion. Her sense 
of the atmosphere of vision is 
•unique, but • it is also curiously 
upsetting. Where Elizabeth Bishop 
steadied herself, like • her own sun, 
“on a ripple in the river", calming 
Inner panic with a loving considera- 
tion of exteriors, Medbh McGuck- 
ian gives the impression that panic 
itself is exterior. Reading these 
poems, one senses that thoughts 
and. perceptions make mysterious 
. connections: with a .hidden terror lii 
.the poet's mind - a terror which' 
insists on being visible.. .... 

. . TjIw." fnr 11 " nihinl* w’ilu ’ -tim-mt'- 


- poems mmurs the flowering ul u ta- 
lent which. fortunately, seems inn 
original - ton eccentric, even - to he 

• wrongly directed by over-praise ur 
by critical misunderstanding. She 
sounds, at limes, like a cmi tempor- 
ary, Irish Emily Dickinson. Flat . 
coy, confusing when she fails, her 
_ successes are dazzling, and her cont- 
rived syntheses of looking and think- 
ing, fascinating. 

Nevertheless, it is something of a 
release to turn from the difficult 
calculations of Medbh McGuckian 
~ to the simpler, crafted lyrics of 
Phoebe Heskerh. The Enitharmon 
Press has made an elegant volume 
of her Selected Poems, which 
appear under the title of an 

- ambitious poem at the end (nor, 
however, Ms Heskeih's most suc- 
cessful) called "The Eighth Day". 
The best poems here are short, 
personal, unsclfconscious. An excel- 
lent example, typical of this poet’s 

. economy of thought and diction, is 
"At Four A.M.” - a Bishop-like 
subject which is treated in a 
He&keth-like way. 

In the nowhere between dark and 
dawn 

u blackbird chips the silence 
ns once i( chipped the shell 
between darkness and light. 

And 1, udrlfi from myself. In homeless 

seas, 

struggle towards an Island 
when a bird-note splinters in song 
filling, my hands with leaves. 

Hie images here are drawn grace- 
fully otfl of an imagination which 
works with dosed eyes, whereas 
McGuckian 's and Bishop's poems 
give the more startling effect of 
open-eyed amazement in the face 
of what should not be possible. 
Phoebe Hesketh’s method is. of 
course, more conventional, and for 
this reason her poems are easier to 
read. It is surprising that the work 
of this sensitive, intelligent and 
articulate poet is not better known 
: in. iUm.. country, '/This selection from 
1 • v etaltctr j (alas, v - , .-. out-of-print) 

nooks has been made with care. 

The same kind of neglect haB 
dogged the career of Harry Guest, 
whose Elegies have recently 
appeared In a tiny pink pamphlet 
published by Pig Press in Durham. 
Guest’s writing, like Hesketh's, is 
articulate and mature. The six poe- 
tic essays in his new book seem at 
firet to be related to the intellec- 
tual wanderings of John Ashbery. 
Guest's excursions, though, seem to 
have a Classical source - (Virgil? 
Lucretius?) arid to owe something, 
too, to MacNeice. They take place 
in an autumnal English landscape 
Unthrealened by anything worse 
than natural age and death. Long, 
flowing, truly elegiac jtnes of verse 
eddy just frequently enough into 
statements about the nature of 
poetry and art to make us feel the 
mental travelling has been worth- 
while: 

1 But poetry 

is neither a pastime nor a public act. 

It is an ordering and from that re- 
, ■ arrangement 

each reader extracts another ... 

It js absurd 

to limit responses to reason as to 

obey 

a tone-dear man's view ot a concert. | 
Hte air of loving weariness and ; 
jtn-ae-siicle ' palm which' Quest 


nf presenting experience. His 
themes are the seasons, the coun- 
try, childhood, spacemen 
nothing very new. Still. Stimson's 
poems have a freshness wliich 
makes you forget they arc varia- 
tions on old themes. 

John Wakeman's Hopeless Loves 
and Happy Endings is a private 
production that could be the kernel 
of a longer book published by an 
established house. One of his 
poems called “A Sea Family" 
comes as close as you can to sen- 
timentality without actually melting 
in bathos. A stillborn boy, an old 
Glasgow drunk and a Portuguese 
girl who has drowned herself for 
lack of love meet, at last, in the 
sea: 

and the aid man hugs the baby 
to his smashed ribs and the girl 
holds them safe in her flayed arms 
and they converse together 
and stroll with the tides and the 
turning moon 

amazed at the bright ships and the 
great fishes. 

There's a great deal of life in 
Wakeman's simple narratives as 
well as some wry, welcome 
humour. 


The bedside profession , 


By Douglas Dunn 

DANNIE A BSE: 

Way Out in the Centre 
56pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 

0 09 144R50 ft 


There's life, too, in Keith Sagar's 

E arn ph let. The Reef, to which Ted 
lushes provides a long and not- 
reaNv-to-the-point introduction. 
Hughes argues that “in this kind of 
writing" (he says rather little about 
Sagar's poems individually) "behind 
a tensely objective prose, sharply 
focussed on material activity, one 
feels another vision, of a different 
order of things”. However accurate 
a description this is of Hughes’ 
own poetry (or prose) it is doubt- 
ful that Sagar's verse can sustain 
much philosophizing. Hughes is 
right, though, to say that Sagar's 
poems are “manifestly plain". 
There is an air of what Hughes 


calls "fascinated attention" about 
them. Sagar works at a disadvan- 
tage under the. shadow not only of 
Hughea'-butf'of 1 'D. H. Lawrence, 
put the "plain" - autobiographical 
"City Boy", with which the pam- 

S hlet begins, is moving and snows* 
agar at his simplest (really roman- 
tic) best. 

Finally, Annakln Press in Peter- 
borough should be congratulated 
on a beautifully produced collection 
by Lotte Kramer called Ice* Break, 
Mrs Kramer was bom in Germany 
and much of her work - in paint- 
ing and in poetry - Is an attempt 
to reconcile herself with two cul- 
tures. She is sensitive and honest 
as a poet, even if her language Is 
unoriginal. 


Much of Way Out in the Centre is 
intent on disclosing the predicament 
of being both a doctor and a poet. 
At times it is movingly personal as in 
“X-ray" and “A Winter Visit", both 
of which concern a physician's atti- 
tude to his 111 and aged mother. 
Abse writes of wanting to cry but 
being prevented by a professional 
familiarity with illness and grief: “for 
I inhabit a white coat not a black/ 
even here - and am not qualified to 
weep.” One vocation complicates the 
other. 

Affecting in itself as his dilemma 
is, Abse is concerned to take it 
further in a way which seems to 
assert poetry over medicine. The last 
lines of “A Winter Visit” appear to 
offer his compensatory and intuitively 
poetic embodiment of escape -from 
what is too much before him as 
experience: 

So I speak of small approximate things, 

of how I saw, in the park, four n&nim- 

goes 

standing, one-legged on ice, heads be- 
neath wings. 

The trouble is that anything can 
become a telling “objective correla- 
tive” when the poet’s mood is 
powerful enough to invest observa- 
tion with the necessary feeling. 
Abse's approach to his predicament 
seems therefore to be less surprisingly 
individual than one might expect. 

In “Lunch and Afterwards" Abse 
approaches the gist of his problem. 
It seems to arise from a contest 
between his physician's reliance on 
practical, scientific procedures and 
liis poet’s .xemet far the apparently 
unreal and Irrational the imagined 
and mysteriously human factors ot 
life. It is very much to his credit that 
Abse never refines this issue into an 
idle antithesis between such slick, 
shorthand ciphers as Materialism and 
Nature. But even so, one would 
have thought him peculiarly well- 
placed to lend the subject the benefit 
of a more ambitious testimony than 
“Lunch and Afterwards” presents. A 
layman is likely to feel that "the 
morbid verse of facts” which Abse’s 
pathologist retails are of undeniable 
value to medicine (especially in the 
Ughl of a recent report from the 
Royal College of . Pathologists, 


which, on the evidence of am, r 
conducted in Edinburgh and r 4 ' 
mingham, suggests that 40 per 2 ' ' 
of hospital deaths reveal, on ? ‘ 
animation post mortem, a wrong a 
agnosis). How much value ourK , 
be placed on the symbolic 0r fJL? 
stilious thoughts towards which ' 
is drawn in the poem is difficulty 
decide. A good case could be made 
for claiming them to be as morffi 
pathological details. ® 

Partly at fault is his tendency to 
over-relax; while his easy manutf 
contributes to a distinctly readablt 
verse, it detracts from a complete * 
seriousness. There are exceptions of 
course, the poems about his modw 
beihg good examples, or "| n 
Gallery*’, and especially his excellent ■ 
poem "Bedtime Story ,r in which the 
directness of his writing is wonder- 
fully convincing. But he is sometimes 
guilty of introducing the linguistic*!!, 
low-keyed on inappropriate oca 
sions. 

There is, of course, nothing wtom 
with Abse’s generously humane feel- 
ings, his bemused, saddened and 
occasionally defiant compassion, ot 
his alert sense of humour, but one 
is still entitled to wonder at the 
attitudes underlying his work. F® ' 
example, just how tenable is h& • 
position of being “way out in the 
centre”? The phrase occurs at tbc : 
end of “A Note to Donald Davie in ■ 
Tennessee”. Davie is affectionately ! 
addressed and the differences be- i 
tween the two poets ore tastefully - 
suggested although neither Davjn ' 
or Abse's commitments are actual); 
described: “neither of us, I heme, • 
would leave through those doon/os 
the right or on the left marked 
HYGIENE”. Fanaticism is am, 
clearly, but one ought to be passion- ; 
ate about something. U all seem ; 
vague and a bit sentimental: 

I too am a rehictHM puritan, "W 1 

UDO!) 

sometimes as if I travelled' wlSwi . 

ticket, t 

Yet here I am in England way old io 

(he cenlit ! 

Frankly, I don’t believe that such I i 
position exists, whether poetically, j 
intellectually or emotionally. i 

“Of Rabbi Yosc", “Snake" and 
"Of Ilzig and his Dog” are drawn 
from the Jewishness in Abse's back- 
ground, and are among the bed . 

J oems in the book. Few people art • 
ewlsh, Welsh, n doctor and a poet: ; 
it is this combination that makes *:■ 
Abse’s poetry so distinct. Andyej. i 
given his resources, Abse’s work a f 
m the end less startlingly individual . 
and less conspicuously unique thin ;■ 
one has a right to expect. j. • 


Elemental songs 


By Anne Born 


GEORGE JOHNSTON (ediur): 

Rocky Shoresr An Anthology of Faroese 
Poetry 

124pp. Paisley: Wiifion Books. £4. 

0 905073 10 2 


*. for" example, 1 ’ the ’ first 

poemj ■ called ■"Tulips’’.' The . poet 
begiiu by. describing hfer human 
: shyness in .the presence . of mote 
independent, somehow superior 


A ; , ‘Tulip8’’J ' The poet 
describing hfer human 
the presence of mote 


tulips which, unlike herself, have 
“Defensive mechanisms to frustrate 
the rain/ Tfiat shakes- into the ' 
;• sjerry glass/ Of the daffodil." in 
the second . stanza, hctypver, the 
tulips <became fallible' and more 
i Ai| goveriiiciBses, easily/ 
Cemed. -nweji . . The/fire * “bal- 
lets of revenge*' , “an !p[y triple way 
of earning", necessarily 
. . .sacrificed :to plot, t^eir feces 
Lifted many times to the artistry of 
. , . I%M. 

Its lovelessnoss a deeper sort 
Of illness than the womanliness 
Of tulips with their bee-dark hearts. 

This, like ail the poems in Portrait 
of Joanna, is worth the time spent 
pondering it. The wealth of exteriors 
explored by Medbh McGuckian’s 


; mines ; a. philosophy 1 of [m$fiiar res- 
Igtlahdn. Somehow ., everything'': In 
the end will be Well: “What the 
narrow-minded/conceive qf as real- 
ity is only the first step. We have 
IJved elsewhere.” 

A recently founded pres* that ' 
calls . itself, Phoenix-Springwood 
(why?) . is responsible for . ; a very: 
itihny collection of ' monologues 

embodying the entire poetic works 
(oir . Is It. , merely a “selected”) ‘ of 
Sergeant Shook (Michael Baldwin 
on a night opt); , r . ;• 

:. ? Lads i uinicd- poet. 

■'J I been inspired by Tozzer 
-Who. loaded. nb carbine ' 

with q whole dip of lipsticks 
And shot pie spuset rep. 

Also published by , k Phacjiix- 
Springwood is a subtle, unosten- 
tatious first collection ;by Nick- 
Srimson, who has a .fihfe bye for 
place and a disarmingly frank way : . 


1,hc . .#1* - houses, rock 
s|ieer:/this ominous wtorid”' begins one 
of the potiBs iri this' first-ever English 
language anthology of Faroese poetry. 
The dominant subject of the nine poets 
represented is their awesome habitat, 
the towering basalt cliffs and moun- 
tains that . paradoxically make the 
eighteen small Faroe Islands appear 
etformous. One poem likens the island 
pf.Vlthoy to a ship, with beaks for 
masts; TJje l$larid&, braced against' the 


iana, are L surrounded hud penetrated 
through channels and fjords by the sea, 
more often thpn not savage and 
sombre. 

Mttin * ,akes control 
of -much of -the poetry. So much 
greater (he contrast, (heir, of the 

nnomE Hainlu.. i . .“'r 


feelings. But even a loved girl is evoked 
in terms of the surroundings: 

your hair 

a waterfall of black 
your teeth 
(lint-veins .... 
eyes 

tarn beds 
you (are) 
green grass 

gj ; ;/ tickling riraw . . • ., 

. white falls 
v • flne-weather rain 

B °^ jnto such an environment, these 
.poets nave an instinctive knowledge of 
the cycles and processes of nature. In 

writes? 01 Be ° r0ck " Karslen Hoydal 

^ seme a soul In yoyr stillness, 
hie moves in you, and longing, 
f oo are in company wTth us, 

, . cnanglna and shaping as you so 
• -|o .wordless dust, which ia earth 
, jiving dust, which Is earth. 


were first collected and published wi*. . 
a glossary In Danish by the FaHH# ... 
scholar V. U. Hammersnaimbin 
(The Faroe Islands are partially gov- 
erned by Denmark, and both w; 
guages are taught in the schools.) ; 


George Johnston is a Cauw 
scholar-poet who translates from au 
Scandinavian languages and wc 


TW K-r t- 15 whiskery" 

; that Is,; turf-qovered), . and huriqn 


precise, the language of the’ hiqth 
century settlers. .The Faroese that 

SSSS d i fton ' Norse ^ as not used as 
Slthftiief . until, this century; 

torn® ? e Wanders d <wn 

nrS U &^ geS . and for the rich 
Tnl ° f s balMdS ’ s,ifl today 

sung and;danced I to. :TTtese bgllads 


fine translation of The Faroe hlendffi I 
Saga was published in Canada in,i¥»j 
He states there that he a«^w 
archaic, latinate, slang and 
cuously modern words, but nigy 
point of rendering the density, ^ 
meaning in the original as flcraw) 
in the translation of poetry, pisisiw , 
method he has followed in 
Shores. The result is a clear.tta^«| 
ence of Seamus Heaneys 
“feeling Into words”: the book.fl^ 
jars or reads like a translation- Ail up 
poets write in Faroese except Wilua® 
Heinesen, whose mother was 
and who insisted on Danish bettf 

S token In their Faroese : 

einesen and another copfobuM* 
Christian Matras, are both now ei|QT- 
one, and both Internationally knownjj 
writers and scholars, thoudJ.their u ■ 
are rooted In the Islands. . 

writere' hgve, published work prevw^. 'i ; 

ly, most In book form. In addftfoM&i - 
Inirbduction and notes, the snin^w - 
has an excellent bibliogr aphy *5*25 


various aspects of Faroese 
and literature. . . 


■-.--'Uv.- 
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The meritorious and the needy 


By Nigel Cross 

JIM McGUlGAN: 

Writers and the Arts Council 
134pp. Arts Council of Great Bri- 
tain. £2.50. 

0 7287 0285 5 

Although the Arts Council intro- 
duced its first bursary scheme only in 
1966. there is nothing new in the 
concept of state patronage of writers. 
Since 1870 the Royal Literary Fund 
has been giving grants to writers in 
financial difficulties, and since 1838 
the Treasury has been awarding 
Royal Bounty grants and Civil List 
pensions. Wnat is new in official 
(though not in private) patronage is 
the idea of sponsoring a production 
of a particular literal work. Both 
the RLF and the Treasury gave 
grants on the basis of past achieve- 
ment and were unconcerned about 
future productivity. The nearest any- 
one came to anticipating the Arts 
Council's literature policy was 
George IV, who paid a hundred 
guineas a year for distinguished liter- 
ary achievement to each of the ten 
associates of the Royal Society of 
Literature, including Coleridge. 
Dickens tried and failed to get a 
similar scheme off the ground. Now, 
fifteen years after awarding its first 

g ant, the Arts Council judges its 
rants to Writers scheme a failure. 
If its expectations of patronage had 
been more modest then the scheme 
might have been accounted a suc- 
cess: the grants have, after all. gone 
to writers - which is half the battle. 

Jim McGuigan’s study Writers and 
the Arts Council is not the least of 
the Literature Department's achieve- 
ments. McGuigan was given access 
to the Arts Council files and corres- 
pondence and conducted a number 
of revea)ing interviews with coopera- 
tive panel members and writers. 
From a relatively narrow research 


base he has succeeded in construct- 
ing a convincing and wcll- 
documentcd picture of the social and 
financial problems of authors. With 
the style of a Gulliver in Laputa, he 
patiently dissects the inconsistencies 
of the literature policy and makes a 
series of tentative suggestions, most 
of which the Arts Council would be 
wise to adopt. 

From the very start of the Grants 
to Writers scheme it was clear that 
there was a confusion between merit 
and need. As the aim of the grants 
was to aid and even to incubate 
Literature with a capital “L”, grants 
could not be awarded to writers, 
however professional and needy, 
who were not considered “literary'. 
However, when an author of irrep- 
roachable literariness applied, as did 
Stephen Spender, for example, the 
Literature Panel felt unable to turn 
him down simply because he owned 
a few Picassos. Most young writers, 
meanwhile, were effectively excluded 
from awards because the panel was 
unwilling to risk grants on promise 
rather than achievement. 

McGuigan makes it clear that the 
majority of successful applicants 
were middle-aged, well-educated and 
in no particular need. In a sample 
year, 1976-7. he found that several 
uniters subsidized by the Arts Coun- 
cil were already earning around 
£7000-£7500 a year. Roy Fuller, 
Chairman of the Literature Panel un- 
til 1977, gave a fairly typical reac- 
tion: “I must say such grants 

(perhaps £2000 or £3000) stuck in my 
gullet. I mean, even those of us not 
on the bread-line would not sneer at 
a tax-free windfall to buy a new car 
or have the house painted." 
McGuigan concludes that “need" 
should be taken far more seriously 
by the Finance Committee as ground 
for an award. 

The Literature Department main- 
tains a (theoretically) rigorous posi- 
tion: “The two main criteria used in 
considering applications from writers; 
are merit ana need, and one without 


the other is not sufficient. Clearly it 
would be as improper for Ihc Arts 
Council to offer money to a 
mediocre writer who was suffering 
hardship as it is proper for the Royal 
Literary Fund for its pan to make 
purely eleemosynary grants." This 
apparently reasonable division of re- 
sponsibilities runs into difficulties in 
two major areas. 

First, the RLF can assist only 
“established" writers, and although it 
takes a comparatively lenient view of 
literary merit it does not, as a rule, 
give grants to young writers. Most of 
its applicants are over fifty. Young 
writers are therefore the least likely 
to receive support from any source, 
though the most likely to use Arts 
Council money to finance writing 
projects. McGuigan takes the view 
that the literature panel could do 
much more to encourage young wri- 
ters, including the acceptance of un- 
published work as evidence of liter- 
ary merit. 

Secondly, writers who are in need 
are not always, not even usually, 
those writers who are regarded as in 
the front rank. The Arts Council’s 
favourite adjective to express a pe- 
jorative view of a writer's work is 
“mediocre”. It is unlikely that the 
work of more than a dozen or so 
British novelists each century could 
be considered first-rate, yet the Arts 
Council gave grants to about 150 
novelists in fifteen years. Charles 
Osborne has claimed that one of the 
Literature Department’s tasks is to 
"identify and assist the next James 
Joyce”, but not, presumably, to the 
exclusion of lesser writers. It is both 
impossible and undesirable that liter- 
ature should consist of Dorothy 
Richardson but not Rhode Brought- 
on, of Joseph Conrad but not Mor- 
ley Roberts, of Yeats but not StuTge 
Moore - to name both first-rate and 
second-rate writers who received 
Civil list pensions. McGuigan, 
however, Is sceptical of the whole 
concept of “literary merit”. No one 
was able to satisfactorily define it for 


him: it was "serious writing”: in Mel- 
vyn Bragg's view it was fairly repre- 
sented by the literarv output of the 
Literature Panel. In tnc final analysis 
then, "serious writers" appear to be 
h group of people whose work is well 
regarded by themselves. 

The Literature Department chose 
to interpret McGuigan's findings that 
most sponsored work would have 
been written anyway, without an 
Arts Council grant, as an important 
reason for ending grants to writers. 
But since McGuigan demonstrates 
that the majority of grants to writers 
were awarded to the relatively 
affluent, it is hardly surprising that 
they made little material difference 
to the composition of a literary 
work. 

What emerges most clearly from 
McGuigan’s report is the suspicion 
with which grants to writers are 
viewed by (hose whose job it is to 
sponsor or adjudicate applications. 
There seem to be two schools of 
thought: one, which might now be 
culled the Fuller school, believes that 


if writers can't earn a living through 
literature, then they should take n 
job and write in their spare time. 
Eliot shared this view, and believed 
that the only real solution to the 
problem of the struggling full-time 
writeT was ’Tegular work of some 
kind”. Novelists seem more inclined 
to subscribe to the other school, still 
best represented by Gissing, who be- 
lieved passionately in full-time writ- 


ing and equally passionately in secur- 
ing a decent financial return. To 
those detractors who claim that 
adversity is good for authors and 
toughens them up, Gissing has a 
neat retort: "We are always being 
told that the struggle against adverse 
circumstances is for the good of our 
art, and that with prosperity comes 
relaxation of effort. It is so, un- 
doubtedly, with some men, but 
chiefly those who have nothing very 
particular to say”. . . 

As McGuigan shows, it is the 
novelists who most regularly apply 


for Arts Council grants. Another 
Council survey, Peter Mann's report 
on novel readers, showed that only 
of readers (who in turn represent 
only 3% of the population) ever pick 
up a “literary" novel. Mann suggests 
that some form of subsidy should be 
offered to libraries to encourage 
them to buy uncommercial novels. 
Such interventionist policies are part 
of Arts Council orthodoxy. 
McGuigan records that the Keyne- 
sian concept of the Arts Council was 
to stimulate demand for art forms 
that were in decline, and to preserve 
arts threatened by decline (hence the 
restoration of Covent Garden from a 
wartime dance hall to an opera 
house). The Liteinturc Department's 
emphasis on conjuring up an audi- 
ence for the literary novel is qf 
course welcome. But in today's cli- 
mate the novelist has to be subsi- 
dized by someone other than a bank- 
rupt publisher in order to write the 
subsidized novel. 

There are those who argue that 
the writer who cannot find a paying 
public should abandon authorship 
altogether. This would consign most 
of English literature to oblivion. 
There was only a brief period be- 
tween about 1840 and 18B0 when the 
tastes of the reading public approx- 
imately matched the production of 
the best literature; when the num- 
bers of renders motchcd the produc- 
tion of books. One of the dangerous 
misconceptions of a policy designed 
to create more readers is that such 
readers are unlikely to exist in suffi- 
cient numbers to make a scrap of 
difference to the plight of poets and 
"literary” novelists. Even PLR, 
which is intended to establish a fair 
economic relationship between read- 
ers and writers, can do little for 
those novelists whose works (in their 
lifetime) are read only by 3% of the 
population. Today the state must act 
as the patron of literature as it does 
for. other "minority" arts. Literature 
. has never ' suffered as. a' result- of 
generous patronage: the enemy has 
always been meanness. 


Binominal theorem 


By John Weightman 

ROM A IN GARY: 

Vie et Mort d’^ralle Ajar 
42pp. Paris. Gallima rd. . . ' 

When the novelist. Romain Gary, 
committed suicide some months ago, 
he left behind this small time-bomb 
to explode after his death and cause 
red faces among the members of the 
French literary establishment. It is 
an account of how, from the early 
1970s onwaids, he wrote four suc- 
cessful novels under the pseudonym 
of Emile Ajar, while continuing to 
publish other works under the name 
he had already long made famous, 
notably with the early war-novel, 
L‘ Education ewropienne , and the 
Goncourt prize-winner, Les Racines 
du del. His motive, he says, was a 
desire to reqew himself, to escape 
front the persona in which the critics 
had impnsoDed him. He eventually 


put it about that the Ajar books 
were the work of his nephew, Paul 
Pavlowitch, a real-life but rather 


enigmatic person, who lent himself 
to the deception. None of the well- 
known critics guessed the truth; 
some denounced Ajar/Pavldwitch as 
being gitatly inferior to his uncle, 
while others thought him much bet- 
ter. In short, the unreliability of cur- 
rent critical opinion in the Parisian 
journals was cruelly exposed: 

. This point can be readily accepted. 
Paris is a cliquish place where liter- 
ary politics are rife, and so the many 
less genuine critics, according to 
their, temporary level of authority, 
tend to oscillate between ' prudent, 
time-serving and touchy: self- 

importance. Gary tells a depressing 
ana typical anecdote about >a critic 
who. praised one hook. of his to the- 
skies, and then panned the 'following 
one, not for any Intrinsic reasoh ,^'ap 
■ he himself admitted - but because 
Gary bad omitted to send ' hftn a 


thank-you letter in response to the 
favourable article. 

It was an ingenious act of revenge 
on the novelist’s part to escape from 
such pettiness by inventing the alter 
ego. Ajar, and writing one notable 
best-seller under that name. La Vie 
devan t sol, which was eventually 
turned into a film with no less a star 
than Simone Signoret in the main 
■part. Gary claims, with some exag- 

f sration, that, in so doing, he had 
rought off the most extensive liter- 
ary hoax since Macpherson's Ossian. 
Since he felt this, it seems strange 
that he should not have preferred to 
stay alive and enjoy the sensation to 
the full. Perhaps there is a touch of 
aggressive masochism about many 
suicides; “I’ll show them, and then 
they’ll be sorry!" Judging by the 
ample evidence contained in all his 
later works, Gary’s main reason for 
killing himself was that he couldn’t 
bear the onset of old age, and espe-' 
dally the. decline of sexual potency, 
’coupled with the continued strain ofs 
contemplating the world and its 
evils, or which, as a very cosmopoli- 
tan Jewish refugee, he had seen a 
great deal. One of the Ajar books m 
particular, L’Angoisse du Rol Salo- 
mon , is a long and passionate com- 
plaint about the Absent God’s indif- 


mon, is a long and passionate com- 

S laint about the Absent God’s indif- 
srence to humanity. S6, by opting 
out and leaving behind this barbed 
testment, Gary was presumably get- 
ting hi? dwn back fn two different 
ways: he was returning God’s gift of 
consciousness With a gesture of dfe- 

S ist and administering a retrospec- 
ve slap at the Parisian critics who 
had not given him what he felt to be 
his due. 

Sad to say, apart from discomfort- 
ing some critics who no doubt de- 
serve to bepiUoried, the book faUs a 
little fiat- There fa really no compari- 
son with the Ossian phenomenon. 

. Macphewon was an unknown young 


emotions that were present in the 
late eighteenth-century atmosphere; 
the mystery, In his case, is now a 
patent non-genius, who later went on 
to enjoy an average, worldly career, 
should have displayed such flair for 
the expression of a collective mood 
before he was thirty, and should 
have hoodwinked real geniuses, such 
as Goethe. Gary, bb a mature writer, 
simply played a prank on the Pari- 
sian literary world by using a 
pseudonym, but there is. no 'fun- 
damental difference between the 
Ajar books and the novels he wrote 
under his original name. Contrary to 
what he implies, he did not renew 
himself from the creative point of 
view. There is, in any case, a contra- 
diction in his argument; he points 
out that the critics ought to have 
guessed the truth, because of the 
many resemblances in style and inci- 
dent between the Gary and the Ajar 
novels; if so, where is the rpneyval? 

On reading some of the books of- 
the two' series side by side for the,- 
1 first time, I began by thinking that 
he perhaps gives freer rein to his 
characteristic emotionalism as Ajar 
than as Gary, but on reflection even I 
this is not so; Clair de forme, which 
he published as Gary, fa on the same 
level of feverish anguish as the Ajar- 
novel, L’Angoisse du Roi Salomon. 
All these later works,: in feet, seem 
to be frantic; variations on the impos- 


at/rfere fa really no compari- 
ith the Ossian phenomenon. 


ma^whan he put- together his patch- 
work of translations and fantasies to 
produce the pseudo-Gaelic epic, 
which crystallized so many Romantic 


and organic decay- aha the absence, 
of an ultimate meaning.. But- it is onb 
of the ironlis of literature that even 
a genuine feeling, when ;it is given 
overheated expression, does not re- 
sult in the best kind df art. 

Gary was a true nngoiul, but alas 
he was also, at the same tlme arid in 
spite of his talent, an unbridled sen- 
tunentalfat. His 1 suidde proves the 
authenticity of his suffering* -but it 
does hot alter the fact that his 
works, both as Gary and 8s Ajar, 
lack the hardness which; differenti- 
ates the really i goqd .'frono - tpe 

middlebrow. " ’ ' :! 
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The fall of the Chancellor 




More 

22Upn. Brighton: Harvester. £20. 


22Unn. urighion; 
0 85527 963 X 


tai-jj.. ...i. ■!.■■■■ promised for another hook, which 

one hopes soon to see. The Public 
By J ■ B. Trapp Career of Sir Thomas Store gives us 

• — ■ ■ ■ a foretaste of this, hut its main hur- 

" — ‘ " den is a mass of new information 

J. A. our: about More .is a slate official. Spe- 

TJic Public Career of Sir Tf iumns eialized, and fiercely focused on the 
More lime between More's an point men I as 

220pp. Urighion: Harvester. £20. Chancellor of ihe Duchy or Uncus- 
0 85527 9o3 X lcr in 1 525 nnd his resignntion of (he 

Lord Chancellorship in 1552, it is 

, , based on a familiarity with the docu- 

Wlt .l lr >’mg to 5?^ ^. c meats of a kind rhat can perhnps 
real Thomas More is that More is on |y 5 t . acquired in the employ of 
everybody's Daddy. Fifty-five years thc Pllb[ic Accord Office. Guy con- 
fF' R C l clla ‘ T,b f rs banned that fines |,j n1sc |f stric! | y , 0 Mon i t En . 

r fif e a r fr?xJy J ieen 10u . glish career. We get next lo no 

father-killers. If , he wrote in The glimpse of More the ambassador or 
Saga and the Myth of Sir Thomas More the humanist. A pity perhaps, 

, on 2 . ihf hislonans have no use s j nce tbe humanist dimension is not 
for Sir Thomas More except as a irrelevant lo the public career, but 
ternble example of tergiversation, let inevitable in default of new evi- 

I«r!. ' 8nd f 'r to us • lilc . deuce. Doctrinal matters also run a 

professors of English language and poor second to political allegiances 
literature. The 5 ale editors and H nd procedures. Guy’s book is clear- 
otb f. rs _, ii ? ro * e ?? ,,rs of English for the |y written, if not precisely an easy 
Hi | t !2 ,C k ,l,0, i Ofh ,' S ‘ 0ry_ read. Effort is well rewarded. 

con, ‘ however, with a salisfyingly calm and 
&' nC i?± ^..SytSSE ^° rC gaVe well-proportioned picture of the grad- 
* J^P m! ^ 5 if W ,n ( °V? , so ual isolation of More as ft pohtica! 

Hint i , N 0t v S U ~ 1 ! f ° l i i ,sl i°“ influence during the years of his Lord 
nans, niuinly. Vigorously led by chancellorship 
G. R. Elton, they have transformed . . _ _ , 

Chambers's image - based ultimately 1 1,18 IS one °* Guy s strong points, 
on the estimates of More’s friend Another is his survey of More’s 
Erasmus and his son-in-law William carecr from the moment before Aug- 
Roper - with the help of a vastly u ?' 1517 _ when he became a member 
increased knowledge of the politics °* ,bc King’s Council to thc point at 
of Henrician England. Chambers's which he replaced Wolscy in Octo- 
portrait, and its modifications by 152 J - More’s conduct towards 
modern Catholic scholars, have been Wolsey at the opening of the Re- 
deeply scarred. Here now is a hook forination Parliament is described 
by a historian, full of Eltonian vir- much more ifluminatingly - if not 
tues. and essential reading both for 5*“® sympathetically - than ever 
idolaters and for iconoclasts. before. The knowledge of Wolsey's 

a u IC11 c - legal procedures embodied in Guy’s 

About Easter J 533, Sir Thomas previous book on The Cardinal's 
More - as he then was - exhorted Court also combines with his more 
his countrymen to stand by the old, recent investigation of other records 
without the contrary change of any to make him the ideal assessor of 


openly oppose and remain Lord 
Chancellor, He could only procras- 
tinate, while Henry, wfio seems 
almost in the last to have believed 
i lint he could win his old Councillor 
over, sent him to his tame theolo- 
gians for instruction. 

Meanwhile. More did not neglect 
his Julies vis-a-vis heresy, even 
sometimes exceeding his powers. 
Whether he found the sort of satis- 
faction in so doing that some of his 
critics believe is another matter. 
Guy’s address to this difficult and 
unpleasant auestion is exemplary, 
avoiding both the disingenuousness 
of Chambers and of some modern 
Catholic apologists and the over- 
reaction of modern anti-Moreans. By 
the time More was Chancellor, anti- 
clericalism in England had crystal- 
lized round the Church's proceedings 
against heretics and round ecclesias- 
tical wealth, exactions and abuses. 
The catalyst in the process was the 
divorce crisis and, in particular, Cle- 
ment VIPs advocation of Henry’s 
cause to Rome. More’s assessment is 
accurately reflected in his famous 
three wishes, as reported by Roper 
and repeated by implication in the 
epitaph he composed for himself: 
peace among the princes (satisfied 
until 1538 by the Treaty of Cambrni, 
1529), heresy put down, and Christen- 
dom without schism. To this end 
anti-clericalism had to be contained - 
More was a great believer in contain- 
ment - though men far more power- 
ful than he were leaders of the anti- 
clerical party. Their proposals en- 
tailed the intervention of the King in 
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without the contrary change of any to make him" the ideal assessor of 
EEL” ? ur ? ld behc t for anything More as England's chief magistrate, 
brought up for new . The words a myth or two goes by the board, 
appear towards the end of his Apollo- B y the time Guy has done with his 

f&i!’*? 1 ? a,C ? E? ,K * erol,s . En : figures there is not much left of the 
glish defences of the Church and of belief that More liquidated a vast 
the clergy o f Eiigluuil. lieg ini^h ve backlog of suits, or of some simple- 


^ ^ ; minded intorp^ta.ioos ! tCTid 

iff q»« ra ln: 

tion is to the writings of Luther, When Mora some lime Chancellor 
. William Tyntlnle and other heretics, No mnre , ui ,„ rii ,i haJ becn 
but they have also a wider reference. T he like will never more he seen 
rhey are an epitome of More s reli- Till More be there again. 

ssiwr of!l ’ ou8h, 80 

They also apply to the arguments sheriffs, 
of a little anonymous pamphlet con- G uy appears to have even better ad- 

eeming the dissension between the vantaoe in his rtndinoc of t\,~ 
lay and the ecclesiastical jurlsdic- events of November 15^9 to May 
tlons, published a few months pre- 1532, an d of More’s role in them as 
viously and written by someone manipulator and manipulated (more 
other aCtive in Parliamenl ihwi has hither- 

ft® 

ffi’ iai ;i k he r t n “ j“ * "s 

icai. conspicuous consumption and comprehensively read back on to hU 
against the methods used by the actions so thii it w 
ecclesiastical courts in their dealings seemed as if he all aicfnv '55 
with heresy. More, meddling in poll- SmT oatient rack S 3fiA ’S 
tics after public withdrawal tram the waves of reform revnhuinn 
political scene, had to be cautious, and iw>1 

bver a year of freedom remained to back Si themSf R S 
fslaj^nd ovef hro e of°Sfe A ?h2 W8S aIw l ys P recarious - fr °m the mo- 

•i to^M« °535*. bm aTaVi^med vSTZ&Z?? 

he can suTCly not have wanted to defend his fiiurch in^wriiili^ 05 hS 
expose himself. So he affected to rooroverfr^t WolMy aT^ com- 

' millded ^SSS \ r pirish 8 ' priili P/ 001 '^ appointment to avoid both 

• ffl ssrtr “Sbie the E o?r i of nl SSSk 

: sra&sr.2r)#-a5 ; S L 1 SV 

■ jSi^iAsrsi r. 


Parliament. Cromwell, the rising 
star, was using statutory reform with 
skill. More, having lost Norfolk's 
support, had also lost Tunstal, trans- 
lated to Durham. He could only 
struggle for the status quo. 

Caesaropapism, a principle re- 
ceived at first with suspicion by Hen- 
ry, gradually became more accept- 
able to the King after he had 
absorbed the import of the collection 
of authorities agninst the legitimacy 
of his marriage. More's "backing 
came almost entirely from the Lords, 
and chiefly from the lords spiritual, 
the hard-core conservatives in the 
Commons having little force. “The 
wonder is surelvr, as Guy says, “not 
that More would ultimately fail, but 
that he ever believed he might suc- 
ceed/’ Here Guy is again at his best 
in his account of day-to-day moves - 
though one may wonder in what 
sense More believed that he would 
succeed, at Westminster at least. 

This is the context in which Guy 
sets "tlie most comprehensive reform 
manifesto devised in the entire reign 
of Henry VIII" , a remarkable docu- 
ment drafted by St German and 
another. This contained a blue-print 
to alleviate poverty and unemploy- 
ment by the establishment of a de- 
velopment fund and by job creation. 
It also called for a “great standing 
council" • of clergy and laymen to 
review urgent questions - Scripture 
in English, the spread of heresy, the 
validity of canon law and canonical 
custom, ecclesiastical abuses. St Ger- 
man was to a large extent repeating 
anti-clerical chestnuts though he was 
not, as Guy asserts, drawing on John 
Gerson for them, but on Henry of 
Hesse. Whether the document repre- 
sents the first occasion of antagonism 
between St German and More is not 
certain. What is clear, is that Crom- 
well filed it away and later made 
good use of it for the Supplication of: 
the Commons against the Ordinaries 
in 1532 and in the Poor Law of 1536. 


Sf/ . U \J ar ! ce °f ° n ° c [ ual likeness used in prim, is inchtded hi 
Masters of Caricature: from Hogarth and Gillray to 
Scarfe and Levine edited by £ ^ w Q G 2 ^^°P^ Wefilenfeld and Nlcolon. 


tent to which power was shifting 
away from the Court to Parliament. 
Henry was now the manipulated and 
Cromwell and Cranmer the manipu- 
lators. More, in turn, may not fully 
have realized the isolation of himself 
and the "Aragonese” partv until af- 
ter the failure of their delegation to 
Henry, the Answer of the Ordinaries 
in 1532 and the subsequent interven- 
tion of the King against the clergy as 
“but half our subjects, yea, and 
scarce our subjects" (a favourite for- 
mulation, as it happens, of Thomas 
Cromwell's). After the Submission ol 
the Cleray had been almost at once 
enacted by a rump Convocation and 
signed by a few on May 15-16, 1532, 
More was clear that his career as a 
royal servant was over. At three next 
afternoon he made his defiance pub- 
lic by surrendering thc Great Seal. 

Guy’s account of the political 
events of More's Chancellorship is 
fuH, deft and riveting, and the im- 
possibility of More’s predicament is 
exactly and sympathetically defined. 
By May 16 Cromwell had so clearly 
won that there was no point any 
longer in hanging on to make the 
best of the worst. Withdrawal from- 
public office so as to see to the 


"mending of my own (faults] in liv- 
ing” couTd now seem morally valid. 
The tragedy was that withdrawal 
could not save him, If he would not 
publicly conform, private More was 
as much a danger as public More to 
a regime that demanded absolute con- 
formity. 

Wc meet private More explicitly 
only in the two brilliant final pages 
of this book. The whole, however, 
has told us much to help form our 
view of thc whole man - humanist, 
parent and divot as well as public 
figure. It tells us far more than we 
have so far known about the intrica- 
cies and pressures of event and intri- 
gue, thc policies that the lawyer- 
intellectual had had to wrestle with - 
as he had long ago warned himself in 
the first book of Utopia that he 
would - and that drove him finally to 
execution and a place among, as 
Guy puts it, “the very few who have 
enlarged the horizon of the human 
spirit. 

This is surely, along with some of 
the Yale editjon’s introductions, the 
most important monograph on its 


subject to have appeared fn the past 
half-century. 
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IS At first hand 


; memorandum of 1533 discovered bv 10 ? n W -f ‘ ,e J °‘‘® red 

! Dr Guy among Cromwell's papers !5 d C » an ' 

. resemble those of Utopia - forced , cumi J h - ? ts f an . , ex ’ 

i:, abob r: forcriminals and restiiuUon Snftercnm^ ,aw 

of; stolen, property, for Instance. mercantile practice - ■ » 

.; Others - no help for the unemployed Once in office, though, his noli ti- 
; : . who| refuse work offered them - ,cal clout was limited by the shift in 
■ i; ■ . hover. an almost Thaicherite ring. th 0 centre of gravity towards the 
Jit' I* ope df the many merits ot- p9“ rt Jhere was also that great text 
j.:- : Gtiy!5; r bobk to have fished St Gen- \ n *r? vlt * ous ® b pui the man who took 
ri ’/ rfatp i put - of the -practical-bblitical 1 ! u ^PfO tb0 r s wife, which was troubl- 
- dustbin to which he-, hits SO far been !?£ Henry. . To trip on it was political 
nd io.hWe-estM^ hts ■ 1«Q; /whejtllore 

W ihe ^Criver; struggle, of- 15® to Re told Henry that 
ISito'.f&ndl, eariyvf530&. .'- h ^ cdu nor a<x|e pt; : Ifie ■ royhl 
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As Chancellor, More had to deliv- 
er to the. House the opinions favour- 
able to Henry's plea that his mar- 
riage to Katherine was invalid. It 
was this, Roper tells us, that caused' 
him to canvass resignation on 
grounds of ill-health. Guy is enviably 
sure- there was nothing wrong with 
Mores 1 health -, ignoring what the 
patient says .in another context - 
though he is on firm ground in be- 
lieving that More stayed on because 
he thought Henry might still be won 
round. . A letter to More from 
Katherine of Aragon's unde, the 
Emperor, Charles V. might, earlier . 
have Wrecked everything. More re- 
fused to. tafce dejiveiy -after , he had; ; 
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By Antonia Gransden 

DAVID C. DOUGLAS and GEORGE 
W. GREENAWAY (Editors): 

English Historical Documents 
Volume n, 1042-1189 
Second Edition. 

1083pp. Eyre Methuen/Oxford 
University Press. £60. 

■0 413 32500 8 . ' 

■ The series English Historical Docu- 
ments initiated thirty years ago under 
the general editorship of D. C. Doug- 
las, was designed to cover in several 
massive volumes the whole of English 
history. It is now nearly complete. It 
has made available in English transla- 
tion to students, for each well-defined 
period, essential documents and selec- 
tions from the principal narrative 
sources. Each volume is thematically 

a ed, , and. contains a scholarly 
iction and a bibliographical sur- 
. fty>, besid « haying introductions add 
; ; olbuograj3hle3 for qach section. Thus 
ror the first time students who know 
little or no Latlh (or Old English or 
Norman French) can easily consult 


original sources, and no longer have to 
rely on the conclusions presented in 
“secondary” authorities; they can 
understand how scholars reached those 
conclusions, and even test their 
.validity. 

Inevitably such collections of texts 
become out-of-date. New research al- 
ters historians’ opinions, and new 
publications make bibliographical revi- 
sion necessary. It is, therefore, gTatjy' 
ing to have a second edition of Profes- 
sor Douglas’s and George W. Green- 
away’s volume for the period 1042- 
1189 which was first published in 1953. 
The contents are substantially the same 
as in the original edition; time has 
tended to' confirm the wisdom of tne 
opinions which the editors :then ex- 
pressed, and their choice of docu- 
ments. However, they have updated 
the bibliographical apparatus and 
taken advantage of new editions 
(which are principally of narrative 
sources). They have also improved, 
thiir translations in places, partly with 

the help of translations provided by. 

these new editions, and partly by their 
own labours. Finally, the general 
appearance of the volume is enhanced 
by the use of larger type. 
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Serious amusements 


By Colin M acleod 

JEtTRF.Y HENDERSON (Editor): 

Arbtoplmne5 

Essays in Interpretation 

237pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£*15. 
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"Let us say many funny things and 
many serious things." Thus thc chor- 
us of initiates in the Frogs, The 
simplicity of their words is dis- 
arming; but it also sums up the main 
problem of Aristophanes interpre- 
ters: what sort, of blend of funny and 
serious is his comedy, nr where is it 
one and where the other? Those who 
try to answer this question meet 
other difficulties too. Aristoplianic 
comedy has triumphantly survived to 
attain a special popularity in the late 
twentieth century; but it is tied to its 
original lime and circumstances, the 
festival of Dionysus and the city of 
Athens,- in a way that Attic tragedy 
is not. This means not only that the 
meaning or the full flavour of mnny 
allusions eludes us, but also that the 
author’s relation to his public is a 
peculiarly acute problem for a mod- 
ern student. Further, whereas we 
have n number of complete plays by 
three different Greek tragedians, 
there are no more than miserable 
fragments or notices of Ihe other 
exponents of Old Comedy to set 
beside Aristophanes: we cannot see 
him in or against his genre. The 
result is that Jeffrey Henderson can 
claim with some justification in intro- 


ducing this bunk that ‘.cli'dar^ have 
tended more and mure in ilimk ut 
him us just a brilliant hunuirisf. ami 
yet. lo quote the man himself again, 
"comedy tun knows about morality". 

This book collects five essays 
whose purpose is to take Aris- 
tophanes seriously. Lowell Edmunds 
and Jeffrey Henderson offer thor- 
ough interpretations of thc Aehar- 
nians and thc Lysisiruia: Hender- 
son’s paper looks in fact like the 
forerunner of a commentary on the 
latter play. Martha Nusshaum re- 
examines the treatment of Socrates 
in the Clouds, and Hans-Joachini 
Ncwigcr the theme uF peace. 
Michael Silk tries to define afresh 
the nature and qualities of Aris- 
tophanes' lyrics. Space forbids a dis- 
cussion of rII these papers, so 1 com- 
ment briefly on only three. 

Edmunds nrgues subtly and ing- 
eniously that the Acharniiins does 
nut fall into two discrete halves as 
many readers have thought. In the 
second part of the play, when 
Dicaeopolis is gleefully culling the 
fruits of his peace, he still embodies 
the meaning of his name (“Just 
City"). The justice concerned is 
bound up with city festivals and 
country matters: war is repugnant 
because it spoils the fun like a rowdy 
gate-crusher, as the poet puls it in 
one of his most captivating lyrics. 
Thus the audience is persuaded lo 
prefer peace not only because 
Dicaeopolis has shown that the war 


Dicaeopolis has shown that thc war 
is not a just ‘one. but because it 
flouts Bacchus and Aphrodite. This 
is well said; but the same chorus 
which congratulates Dicaeopolis 
comments on his selfishness. As 


Niivdiaum )» tiaitto out 111 her piece, a 
ciltic.ll note C.111 be snillldnl .tin id 
(lie comic 1 e wiry: and u w.is mn fm 
nothing ili.il Horace thc satirist, both 
a slurp .mil a benign connoisseur <■[ 
hum.ui frailty, saw Old L'miiedy as 
his model. Thus wc do not have to 
call Dicueopnlis' harsh treatment ol 
the Mcgariun or the Farmer just, 
even if we can watch him with indul- 
gent pleasure. So too in (he Wasps 
we can rejoice in the exuberance of 
I'hilocleon's activity after he has 
hecn converted from jury-service 
without having to think of it as right 
and proper. 

Nusshaum argues against Sir Ken- 
neth Dover (in his admirable com- 
mentary) that Socrates in thc Clouds 
is not" merely treated as any old 
intellectual, and that the play can he 
considered seriously as an attack on 
his teaching: Aristophanes has 

grasped that the tendency of So- 
crates’ thought is to undermine the 
morality of custom but offer no solid 
substitute. The mutter is a tricky 
one: where does caricature end and 
travesty begin? But her point is well 
made. Ana indeed, in the Wasps the 
poet seems to say that the Clouds 
was about the effects of Sucnrtcs 
rather than about Socrates fur his 
own sake, while in the Birds and 
Frogs he shows himself well aware ot 
Socrates’ power to fascinate the 
young with that mixture of high 
seriousness and verbal niceties we 
know from Plato. It remains true 
that Aristophanes has deftly stuck 
features of quite different thinkers 
on to Socrates in order to poke fun 
at him. 


In some important ways Nusshaum 


uveistates her cum-. Hie contest be- 
tween the Right and Wrung Argu- 
ment will imt pass as even ;i mocking 
iv presentation ot Socrates' dialectic: 
it is n version of tin- pair of 
speeches, one answering tire other, 
which is a typical form of Old Cotn- 
ed\: and if Wrong could he said to 
refills* Right, he lines so by means 
utterly unlike Socrates'. More 

seriously. Nusshaum does not discuss 
- nor docs Aristophanes - Sucratic 
ignorance and its ethical meaning, 
fn sec one does not know is to 
adopt a spirit of thought ful humility: 
and I suppose wc should hope of anv 
education that it will impart such 
non-knowledge. amongst other 

things. Nor need this be a subversive 
process: witness Nicias aiul Laches in 
Plato's dialogue. If the C7un</.r seems 
such u biller play, as Nusshaum well 
brings out. perhaps it is because it 
leaves us with thc feeling that all 
educators and all their pupils are 
dishonest ur incompetent or buth; 
but it has not really shown that -So- 
crates' instruction is hound to be 
damaging. 

Michael Silk subjects Aris- 
tophanes’ lyric poetry to n bracing 
urn! refreshing reconsideration, lie 
rightly insists tluil to pul Aris- 
(ophunes beside Pindar and Keats is 
In misunderstand him; at his host, 
however, lie is a funny lyric poet of 
genius, whose achievement is hard lo 
define precisely because it is uniaue. 
Against the best of Aristophanes Silk 
then ranges wlmt he judges to be 
lower forms of his lyric art. His essay 
rests on delicate analyses of Greek 

C hrnsing which cannot be discussed 
ere; but in fairness to Aristophanes 
one general point should be made. 


Silk well observes that some of the 
ci mi udi ail's most admired lyrics, eg. 
the hoopoe's call in his wife in the 
Birds . arc written in quite undisting- 
uished diction, which is far removed 
front thc brilliance and density uf 
Pindar. But wc need to hear in mind 
more than the mere words. Pindar is 
always writing about the same situa- 
tion, an athletic victory: thc poet 
di reels his whole art mid energy to 
celebrating the victory and reflecting 
upon it in a way which will make die 
familiar event freshly significant and 
glorious. But Aristophanes builds up 
comic inventions in the theatre anil 
through a variety of linguistic regis- 
ters. including quite vulgar or every- 
day ones. The intense concentration 
of Pindar's language would simply 
defeat itself in comedy, and if a bird 
calls its male in a son of pastiche of 
Euripides, that is in itself a fine 
comic coup, ft is, in fact, perhaps a 
little misleading to consider the com- 
edian's lyrics without also saying 
something of his dialogue and "re- 
citative”. and something of his im- 
agination as u whole. Nonetheless. 
Silk's paper sharpens and improves 
our perception of its subject; and it 
is good to see a classical scholar 
offering a critical, not merely a 
mechanical or statistical, account of 
an author's style. 

There is much. then, in this hook 
to disagree with. That is no blame; 
indeed, it will achieve its purpose of 
helping us think seriously about 
Aristophanes all the better because it 
provokes dissent. It should also 
make us the readier to find him. as 
he himself hopes in the Symposium, 
funny but not ridiculous. 


Erotic experiences 


By Peter Howell ! 

K. O. A. M. LYNE: 1 

The Lutln Love Poets from Catullus ( 
lo Horace j 

330pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford ] 
University Press. £12.50 (paperback. 
£5.25). 

0 19 814453 9 

Latin love-poetry was a short-lived 
phenomenon. The generally accepted 
view is that Catullus, primarily as a 1 
result of his obsession with a wom&n 
whom he called Lesbia, imported a 
personal element inta his erotic poet- 
ry which had been absent from that 
of his Greek and Latin predecessors. 
The example of Catullus was fol- 
lowed, in different ways, by Prop- 
ertius, Tibullus, Horace, ana Ovid, 
but after the latter had been exiled 
no-one felt inclined to attempt the 
genre again. This gives it a life of 
about sixty years. 

In his lively and useful introduc- 
tion to the genre (the book’s title is 
a trifle misleading, even if chronolo- 
gically exact: the last chapter is in 
tact on Ovid’s Amores ), R. O. A. 
M. Lyne takes the content as 
seriously as the form. This is un- 
usual, for classical scholars have 
been, on the whole, notoriously un- 
willing to consider romantic love a 
serious subject. However, Dr Lyne. 
following tne lead set by bis Baltiol 
colleague Jasper Griffin in an impor- 
tant article on “Augustan poetry and 
the life of luxury' -(Journal of Ro- 
man Studies, 1976), is anxious to 
emphasize that to see these poets as 
merely adopting a persona, or fol- 
lowing literary tradition, rather than 
actually writing about real life, in- 
volves a falsification of their pur- 
pose. “Love poetry is usually (among 
other things) the expression of an 
individual who is or has been in love 
- ■ how often Classical scholars 
obscure that feet!” Even Corinna: Is 
(without much plausibility) taken to 
be real - all the less convincingly in 
that. Lyne rightly stresses the element 
of comic , parody of Ovid's elegiac 
predecessors in the A mores. Many 
ait: old schoolmaster would be horri- 
fied to read of Horace’s “cheerful 
sexual catholicity, the reality -Of 
which we hive no re&sbjt to doubt”. 
Lyne’s interpretation of Odes I S 
differs strikingly . from that of (he 
best commentators, Nisbet and Hub- 


bard. For them, Pyrrha’s grotto, with 
its bed of roses, is “a stage property 
of the Greek novel"; for Lyne, “the 
setting', . . is meant to be essentially 
realistic”. Horace is. oF course, the 
unexpected figure in the book, and 
even Lyne sees him as basically “a 
love poet of the anti-romantic, more 
particularly anti-Elegiac reaction". 

Lyne announces that “the book 
combines literary criticism with liter- 
ary history". This is welcome, 
although no longer (thank heaven) a 
revolutionary approach for a classi- 
cist. Some of his judgments are dis- 
concerting. Catullus 76, described by 
Gordon Williams as “a subtle and 


powerful composition, without modeL- 
or imitation in ancient classical poet- 

S ", is, accordirig to Lyne, “a poetic 
iiure". Clearly Williams and Lyne 
have different criteria for poetical 
success, which may be no bad thing. 
One is surprised also to find Catullus 
8 - “one of the poems that Macaulay 
said he could not read without 
tears”, as Fordyce approvingly notes 
in his standard commentary - de- 
scribed as “very much tinged with 
humour", although the only evidence 
offered in support of this is a couple 
of doubtful instances of irony. In his 
analysis of this poem, as occasionally 
elsewhere, Lyne gets a little carried 
away: he suggests that tbe words nec 
pueila nolebat indicate “less than tot- 
al enthusiasm”, which 'seems an un- 
fair interpretation., of a Latin .double 
negative (one that lit any case con- 
trasts deliberately with nunc non vult 
in line 9), and his view of the poem 
as a study in schizophrenia leads to 
the implausible suggestion that 
"nobis [hi line 5] may in fact be a 
' true plural, ‘beloved by us'. Strong 
Catullus associates himself momen- 
tarily and as it were unwillingly with 
weak Catullus In his adoration." . 

Lyne has, he says, “tried to keep 
Roman society and the relation of 
poet and society in view”. He starts 
with a chapter entitled “Traditional 
Attitudes to Love, the Moral and 
Social Background”: here he discuss- 
es attitudes towards marriage with, 
hardly a word about the production 
Of children,, which may be less odd in 
b consideration of Roman marriage 
than lo the case ;of almost any other 
■ society, but is still odd. He argues 
| that the “life of love" proclaimed by 
f fas poets; with its rejection of con- 
. ventional . morality . according to 
i which sexual gratification Wis to' be 
i {bond either , to a' usually loveless 
- marriage or in casual encounters on 


a more or less commercial basis, but 
not in romantic affairs, and with its 
emphasis on pacifism and idleness, 
was in conflict with Augustus’ 
nliciupi iu re-establish Unuilional 
values. These lovers even ro so tar 
as to label themselves mad (Lyne 
claims that Catullus "does not more 
or less willingly accept and emblazon 
'disease' or ‘madness’ like Propertius 
or Tibullus", but in Poem 7 lie calls 
himself “insane”). 

The least satisfactory part of the 
book is the long chapter on Prop- 
ertius. The only way lo cope with 
that enigmatic author is to emphasize 
the element of wit, but, although 
" Lyne claims to have “repeatedly 


pointed to Propertinn wit”, he is far 
less sympathetic in his analysis of 
this aspect than Margaret Hubbnrd 
in her book of 1974; In fact, his 
account somehow leaves one more 
exasperated with Propertius than 
ever. 

"The book is - aimed in thc first 
place nt sixth-form and undergradu- 
ate students of Latin literature '.be- 
gins the preface. “More advanced 
scholars may not Find it entirely neg- 
ligible. I also want students in com- 
parative literature and literature in 
translation courses and other non- 
specialists (the ’general reader*?) to 
be abl&. to use nnd enjoy it". So 
Lyne quotes extensively, and trans- 
lates all his quotations. His own style 


is sometimes racy (“Ovid was 
randy”, “Tibullus is ... getting 
smashed"),, sometimes informal (“I 
think" three tfmes ’oh’ pp 62-3; “f 
must say it doesn't surprise me"), 
sometimes journalistic (on plH5 
Tibullus is ”our loving equestrian”, 
then - one paragraph Inter - “our 
credulous, facile and masochistic 
love poet"), but usually serviceable 
enough. It would be helpful if he 
could decide which modern instru- 
ment he thinks represents the Greek 
aulos or Roman tibia: its performers 
here include a "clarinetist” (sic), 
"flute-girls’’, and “oboe-players 
Tlie oook is rather clumsily pro- 
duced. with ft fair number of mis- 
prints. 


Crucial considerations 


By David Bain 


JAMES D1GGLE: 

Studies on Ihe Text of Euripides 
127pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £12.50. 

0 19 814019 3 

For most of this centqry thd "stan- 
dard" ' text of the , plays . of Euripides 
has been the three-volume edition by 
Gilbert Murray in thc Oxford Clas- 
sical Texts senes. Although Murray’s 
virtues as an editor out-weighed his 
defects, among Which were a tenden- 
cy to pay too much heed to the. 
occasionally brilliant but wayward 
Verrall and the habit of explaining a 
corrupt text by the assumption that it 


Verrall and the habit of explaining a 
corrupt text by the assumption that it 
would have;- been made clear to an 
audience by means of stage-business, 
his edition is ripe for replacement by 
reason of the progress in Euripidean 
studies that has been made during 
this century. To mention only two 61 
(he areas In which scholars have 
made advances 1 since his day: much 
more is no*! known about the rela- 
tionships of Euripides' manuscripts 
(particularly because of the work of 
Ttiryn find Zuntz), and as regards his 
lyrics far mtire system and objectivity 
obtain (although it rriust be.said that 
in this most difficult field of study 
much remains controversial dr 
obscure).. 

The dau’ntirig task.iof replacement 
has been undertaken Tot the Oxford 


University Press by James Dlggle, 
who in the work under review gives 
us a companion to the second 
volume of his text. This (ekt-volume, 
which will be the first of the series to 
appear, has been delayed through 
unforeseen circumstances. 

Dr Diggle presents a series of 
notes of varying length on problem 
passages in the six plays to be in- 
cluded in the second text-volume. 
There are also a number of cross- 
references (sometimes with additions 
arid corrections) - to treatments of 
other passages in the plays which 
have already appeared in article 
form. These notes abound in acute 
diagnosis and derisively settle many 
problems in the text and interpreta- 
tion of thesp (and other! plays and, 
incidentally, in .many other passages 


in Greek literature (there are full 
and well-ordered Indexes). It is only 
rarely, as at Supp/ 508-9, that one 
feels that there dxists more of a 
problem than Diggle has made out. 
A great deal of new material regard- 
ing metre, diction 1 and usage is pre- 
sented. Scholars interested in' these 
topics will Have constant recourse to 
this book. ' 

There is’ no discussion of the 
manuscripts or of thc history of thc 
(ext. For this we must, awail the 
preface to Digglc's text and for those 
who, like pie present reviewer, be- 
lieve these things are better discus- 
' sed in the vernacular this is a dis- 
appointment. As }t happens, fiowev- 
eiT manuscript: questions' do hot fi- 
gure (o': any. great. extent in determin- 


ing the text of the plays in the 
second volume since five of the six 
are “alphabetic plays” for whose, 
transmission we rely on only one 
independent witness, the fourteenth- 
century ' manuscript L. The manu-. 
script P which Murray, siding with 
Wilamowitz against Wecklein, re- 
garded as a twin of L has. been 
shown to be for tliese plays a copy of 
L made before ihe Byzaptine scholar 
Demetrius Triclirtius had completed 
his corrections (o its text. In such 
circumstances, a text where variants 
are scarce to the point of non- 
existence, it is conjectures that must 
interest the editor and Diggle time 
ana again revives good conjectures 
that had been consigned to Murray's 
apparatus or, worse still, to oblivion. 

, The contrast between his editorial 
approach and that of recent editors 
of individual plays., in the Teubner 
series is stark - these last in addition 
persist in treating P as an indepen- 
dent witness; his text will look veiy 
different from theirs and will be, 1 
am sure, much nearer to reflecting 
. what Euripides wrote. . 


It remains to congratulate all con- 
cerned for the high quality of pro- 
duction and attractive appearance of 
a book which must have made great, 
demands of the printer, I spotted : 
only three misprints, GQniher Jach- 
monn being given the wrong initial 
on p 23, the omission of the book 
number, in the reference to Horace 
bn ;p 103, arid a Wrong cross- 
'■.reference at JaC 981 (p 111). . ‘ 
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j Dirk Bogarde 
Voices in the Garden 


Dirk Bogarde's 
compassionate new novel 
is a sophisticated comedy 
of manners that will 


confirm his reputation 
as a thoughtful and 
original writer. 


07011 2572 1352pp 
September £6.95 


Mohamed Amin 
Cradle of Mankind 
Foreword by 
Richard Leakey 
Text by Brian Tetley 

Mohamed Amin captures 


the extraordinary 
atmosphere of Lake 
Turkana, the site of 
Man’s earliest existence, 
in 164 full Colour 
photographs and 
provides a unique record 
of the customs and . 
cultures of it’s tribal 
• communities. 

0 7011 2587 X 192pp 
with 164 colour plates 
October £14.95 


Hakluyt's Voyages 
A Selection by 
Richard David 


I I An abridged collection of 
the journals of Richard 
Hakluyt, the Elizabethan 
Clergy manand diplomat . 

L witha-pas^iotifite interdat' 
in overseas trade and • ' 


exploration who 
published, around 1600, 


eyewitnpss accounts of . 
some of the most perilous 
sea adventures of the day*. 

0 7011 2533 0 640pp 
with 16pp black &' white 
’ illustrations and 
. .map end papers/ 
September £1 2.50 


,B,H.Warmington 
' Nero: 

Reality and Legend 

This classic study 
reassesses the Nero 
legend, skilfully < 
separating fact from 
• fiction. 

0 70111 438 Xh/b £6,96. 


commentary 


The bardic bearer 


By James Campbell 


the last century - whuse versions of 
Gaelic songs MacLcan describes ns 


Somhalrlte MacGill-Ealn - Sorley 
MacLean 

National Library of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh 


being “the first great artistic impact 
on me." When MacLcan talks of 
"the unbearable decline of Gaelic” 


during the 1930s, he is regretting not 
only the loss of a language but of a 
history. 

His older relatives were people 
who had personal experience of the 


13 Vo'iarS " p „yz a ' H e = ce ^ r 

wrote to Sorlcv Mac I ean in 1977* J-rn prying of the Highlands and Is- 


3 (Oii and I being the two best poets in 
Scotland today." Following Mae- 
Diarmid's deuth, MacLcan" is re- 


with nothing in mind but their own 
pockets. The Clearances removed 


garded today as Scotland's greatest 
fivine DOct: an imnorlanee attested 


living poet: an importance attested 
to by the demands made on him to 
read his work in Europe, America 
and Canada, as well as in Britain. 
Extraordinary, when you consider 
that very few of the people who 
make such demands (even in Scot- 
land) ore able to understand more 
than a word of his poetry. At read- 


most of the Gaelic-speaking people 
to the Lowlands and to the various 
"New Worlds", therefore making it 
incumbent on those who remained to 
bear the Gaelic tradition of music 
and song. The survival of the tradi- 
tion today owes much to MacLean 
himself, whom Professor William 
Gillies, in his Introduction to the 
exhibition catalogue, praises for 
"Seeking out and nursing the living 



ings - and he is the greatest reader 
Of his own work ] have ever liparrl - 


oi his own work I have ever heard - 
he recites n linc-by-line translation, 
usually intended only to be a crib, an 
aid. to “hearing" the poem, before 
delivering his sonorous, melodious 
Gaelic. 


strengths of the language - the elo- 
quent passion of popular song, the 
nchesse of earlier poetry". 


In addition to the many fascinating 
photographs in the exhibition, there 


The pail of the current exhibition 
at the National Library of Scotland 


are early reviews, magazines, letters 
(mainly to and from his close friends 
MacDiarmid and James Caird), and 
first editions of his books: from the 


which documents his early life is full 
of mention of MacLenns and Mathe- 
sons and Nicholsons who were bards, 


firet - 17 Poems for 6d, published 
with and by the late Robert Garioch 
- to his selected Doems. Reothairi is 


singers, pipers and tradition-bearers; 
of Malcolm, the DOet’s father Mar- 


of Malcolm, the poet’s father, Mac- 
Lean says: “In some songs his -timing 
and weight were such that I now find 
it difficult to listen to these songs 

frnm illWnnl airs " Cln.il..).. ..^.L U5« 


- to his selected poems, Reothairi is 
Contraigh, which appeared in 1977. 



from anyone else." Similarly with his 
grandmother - a tradition-bearer of 
great qualify horn in fhe middle of 


Sorley MacLean is a modern poet 
in a great tradition, and the old 
songs to which his work owes so 
much have in turn found new poetry 
in him. On the occasion of Jiis seven- 
tieth birthday, the exhibition is a 
worthy tribute. 


Adetail from Aievander MoffatySoHev^^ 

Seven Poets Exhibition at the Scottish national Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 


A question of honour 


- s ■" > >. }! By Gerry Ashton 


Terrorist targets 


The Mayor of Zalamea 
Cottesloe Theatre 


By Tom Sutcliffe 


The Killing Game 
Greenwich Theatre 


role not unlike that of John Mills in 
Times of Glory , a Gltn in which Alec 
Guinness's unlikely assumption of a 
red wig and lower class Scottish 


Greenwich Theatre *! cd the subtle, profound asser- 

tion of regimental and national tradl- 

*jons. The army wife, the general, 
To Justify bnilnlity and anatomize (l ? e private, the reluctant hero: the 
heroism could indeed make for a c haracters Muschamp has chosen to 
challenging piece of theatre today, W®™ ® re also types to be found 
when the propaganda in most new JJ 1 Jol ' n Ford's Rio Grande. Both 
plays is all too predictable. . Bui Hle *f have been re-run on television 
Thomas Muschamp’s The Killing within the last year, and it is to the 
Game is only a fleeting and irmd- cia5slc cinema stock that we are 
accustomed : to look for a reliable 


The Mayor of Zalamea has always 
been considered one of the best of 
the Golden Age comedias. It has a 
clear, racy plot, varies the comic 
with the serious, and yields a num- 
ber of important themes, among 
them justice, honour and vongeance. 


in the Henri 1 /V' plays: none of this is 
surprising to us. It is clear that the 
Spanish plays of the Golden Age, fa 
many respects resembling their En- 
glish counterparts, and originally 
staged in much the same way, could 
be excellently presented here. 
Michael Bogdanov s production of 
The Mayor of Zalamea shows us 
wliat can be done. He has a splendid 
sense of the physical movement im- 


plied by the taxi, 1 and his bare stage 
nnd minimum props concentrate the 
attention on the action - the essence 
of the Spanish comedia. 


Pedro Crespo, a wealthy peasant, 
takes a captain from Philip II’s army 
Into his house as part of nis duty to 


mio ms nouse as part of his duty to 
offer billet to the king's men. The 
captain rapes Isabel, Pedro's daugh- 
ter, confident that he is immune 
from prosecution except by a milit- 
ary court which, he feels sure, will 
regard his offence, as petty - the girl 
fa only a peasant after all. Pedro 
Crespo fa made mayor of Zalamea 
and settles his score with the captain 
by sentencing him and having him 
garotted. Though his action is tech- 


equate reconnaissance of this terri- accu 1 5 i , , on, f dj to look for a reliable 
tory,. lacking in credibility. handling of the themes that Nfos- 

Coionel Guy Holden, married to a ° 


general's brassy daughter. Clarissa, ' .The justification for the murder of 
has received his DSO in Ulster, • tl je IRA wife, Muschamp’s play ex- 
whero he wiped out a provo training Is that she removed the 

camp and murdered the pregnant mock-terrorist mask that. Holden was 
wifc of the IRA man in charge. He bis Irregular outing,. She 

w.® 1 & 0U fed_and abetted on his mscr'eet 5° u ° n 1 ^ a ^P w ed to get away, 

SAS mission hv PHnain a hi. . becalise shp’H rummh* k;«, u 


mcally illegal - the captain should 
have been tried by court martial and 
beheaded not garotted 1 since he is a 
nobleman as well as a soldier - the 
verdict and. sentence of death are 
correct and confirmed by the king. 

The meaning of. all this is clear. 
There is an honour; a. self-respect, 

: Which has nothings to do with wealth 
or social qlhss t but only i with be- 
haviour. Don Alvaro, the captain, 
believes himself to be intrinsically a 
man of honour because he is an 
aristocrat; The farcical Don Mendo,' 
a kind of -flaccid version of Don 
Aivaro, a .stock "derelict" aristocrat 
who carries a toothpick: to prove he 
* *- • eaten f sumptuously, also 

t 1 • I honour, comes from his 
nobility.; Don Lope; the general, sees 
'JwJnour in his Military standing. Only. 
Pedro Urespo sees it for what it is - 
something that comes, from wittiin, a 
matter of consdem^e; nbt of reputa- 
tion Or. title; .. 

' S ?” 1C pf the ele/nents in The 

• May orof. Zalamea connected with 
v 5* onour. cpdb might puzzle the 
’ ' there js a great 

depi [which i? fa miliar, ^he,a Ite rn at- 
i ; a n4- : scenes; the' 


.’Jr 1 '- 1 -■ 


5Aa mission by Pnvate Brown, his because she d recognize our. brave 
devoted batman and. fellow comman- British soldier. Anyway, the message 
do of many campaigns in the twilight continues, in the war against terror- 
pi Empire. One evening Ids father- ,sm anything goes. 


« . I ■ - — - a * o o 
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/^he fjrat two Volumes of 

‘ Thing* Paatixi C.K. Scott 
ttitfdatlaifr: 

. ■ availablo i n irinn'^U 1 a nl> :J ; - 


I wwjur sunspot moral mroDiem: 

^ c M e . r f° r /he, rule-book, soldiers are! not : ndthu 

! he ' b «, Hie to deal' -With; 


hbqhalLy equipped 
E;'the issues certainly 
onance than Mus- 


uu ns.” 7 t M tcicriwun names mannan Gordon as 

oro - ^ nV J 1116 • general's daughter ” PeSer GU- 


tEend e+foi 'general, but m as them^Jor and Ernest Clark as the 
IOC,,, "nu, . thp top- brass win oul.'. I»pnpml hl-houfnn o. ir iu. 







Adrian Mitchell has written what 
he calls a “version" of Calderdn’s 
text for this production. He has, In 
met, kept fairly close to the original. 
His use of occasional '‘rhyming 
couplets jars, however, and serves 
no real purpose. This is a minor 
complaint compared with the mis- 

E lacement of linguistic register which 
e sometimes gives us. There 'are 
anachronisms - the "caduco y cansa- 
do" (tired and decrepit) Crespo be- 
comes "mesolithic"; odd idioms - 
“preflada" (pregnant) becomes "in 
the stick"; and above all breaks with 


decorum - Calderdn’s Captain would 
not and', need not say *Tm not a 


shit". There is oh both the director’s 
and the '. translator's part a certain 
amount of playing for laughs which 
. intrudes into the serious, business of 
the play: Don Mendp’s servant Nu/io 
somersaults and is knocked down too 


often. Don Alvaro is not initially a. 
credible enough rapist: Daniel Mas- • 
sey. plays the part superbly on the 
whole, but seems almost a • suave, 
David Niven-like figure when we 
first see him, as If not to-be taken 
seriously. Reboliedo and his mistress 
CWspa (who sounds prdlty genteel 
although she says .she isn't), instead 
of merely disappearing at tue end of 
the playi intrude some of their ear- 
lier ribaldnr. info what is a sprioiis 
moment. One further distracting in- 
novation i$ the ahadowy enactment 
of Isabel's violation, as she recounts . 
the event to her father. 


the star of Calderdn's; play fa un- 
doubtedly Pedro Crespp, it would pe 
.;hprd .to imagine -the. par) better acteq 
than it fa -by Michael Brya’nf. ;He 
; plays; the noble . Ckstjijaii peasant, 
confidant of his own personal worth, 
with just the. right dry, ironic ]torie 
•and ; atqbbom stands.. . . / / ; . ,:l ; 
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commentary 


The reproductive system 


By Edwin Morgan 


Seeing b Not Believing 
National Gallery of 
Edinburgh 


Scotland, 


This fascinating and instructive ex- 
hibition is devoted to reminding us 
that all is not what it seems in nrt- 
callery and auction-room, and if it is 


cases we now know what the original 
was like; but in how many others aro 
we still in happy ignorance? 

It would be comforting if wc could 
think that literary connoisseurs are in 
not quite such a state of disarray. 
Certainly attributions and datings 
can tease, even after computer 
analysis, and writers from 
Shakespeare downwards are no stran- 
gers to plagiarism; yet there is surely 
an important sense in which a paint- 


do not exist, and what does nut exist 
cannot be copied, cither lovingly or 
criminally. 


In that witty story by Borges, 
Pierre Menard. Author of the QuLx- 


“Pierre Menard, Author of the QuLx- 
ote'\ the Iwenticth-centuty Menard 


out the misgivings wc feel nbout 
Athena reproductions of van Gogh’s 
Sunflowers. This is not, or not neces- 
sarily, snobbery, but rather a rccog- 


'* never contemplated a mechanical 
transcription of the original; he did 


nit ion of the uniqueness of the work 
of plastic art. Whut Hamlet is, or 


entertaining in lifting the lid a little 
on a worla of forgery, gullibility and 


ing or sculpture differs from a poem 
or novel: tne former can be copied, 


greed, it also suggests some search- 
ing and perhaps unanswerable ques- 
tions about the nature of an indi- 
vidual work of art and the fallibility 
of our reactions to it. 

The exhibits are arranged to bring 
out the characteristics of two main 
troublesome categories: (1) copies 
and fakes, and (2) mutilations, re- 
paintings, and restorations. Copying, 
of course, need in itself have nothing 
fraudulent about it, and even the 
greatest artists have not scorned to 
make copies of works by admired 
predecessors when they were starting 
out as students or apprentices. Or a 

E sinter may make a copy of one of 
is own paintings, as in the fine 
example here of Raeburn’s two por- 
traits of Mrs Kennedy: each very 
slightly different, but clearly the 
same sitter and the same pose, and 
each equally good. The fact that 
painters-do make such copies of their 
own works invites fraudulent copying 
by others, and although many of the 


the latter not. The only near equi- 
valent would be one of Apollinaire's 
hand-drawn Calligrammes . or a 
three-dimensional concrete poem by 
Ian Hamilton Finlay, or possibly 
(though less persuasively) an illumin- 
ated page by Blake, and these arc 
examples only because they partly 
usurp (he territory of art. In the 
sense in which a work of art - the 
"Mona Lisa", the "Burghers of 
Calais" - exists, a poem and a novel 


not propose to copy it", but in 
attempting to recreate it he found he 
was writing it down word for word - 
still without producing a "copy" . 
since what it meant to Cervantes 
could never be the same as what it 
meant to him, or Borges, or us. The 
absurdity of writing out an exact 
copy of Don Quixote has no answer- 
ing absurdity in the world of art. No 
matter how carefully a painting is 
copied, whether by human or by 
mechanical means, the physical exist- 
ence of the original guards a status 
that has no literary equivalent, and 
this is reflected in the fact that wc 


Paradise Lost, no one knows; they | 
reach lltcir approximate, contingent 
definitions only when performed or 
read, and quickly vanish again. But 
the non-cx faience of •) literary work 
of art fa not u disadvantage. Rosen - 
cra/ilz and Guildenstern arc Dead 
and Doge's Hamlet cannot destroy 
Hamlet in the way that a cut-up 
painting or a dispersed triptych des- 
troys its original. The glory of paint- 
ing is its vulnerability, the glory of 
literature is its invulnerability. Art is 
always being forged, because it is 
worth forging; literature is rarely 
forged, because it is a kind of 


accept Don Quixote's multiple 
availability in Penguin Classics with- 


' forgery already, back to Homer and 
beyond, "the hoax that Joke bilked" 


as Joyce called it. Neither, it seems, 
is better than the other. 


Treasure island 


By J. B. Donne 


Festival of Sri Lanku 
Commonwealth Institute 


examples here are obviously inferior, 
whether in quality of brush-strokes 


whether in quality of brush-strokes 
or in sharpness of colour, it must be 
remembered that normally such a 
direct comparison with the original 
would not be easy or possible, a 
difficulty the forger relies on. 

Even so, the copy here of Bot- 
ticelli’s “Portrait of a Youth" is un- 
cannily well painted and convincing, 
and it is only the careless painting of 
the background which acts as a give- 
away. But the problems multiply 
when the forgery is not of an actual 
painting but of an artist's general 
style. It is easy to be wise after the 
event; the van Meegeren Vermeers 
actually seemed to oe more crude 
after one knew they were fakes; 
nevertheless, experts were deceived. 
(Now that there are van Meegeren 


In Western eyes, Ceylon is an exten- 
sion of India, an island outpost of 
the Indian sub-continent. But to the 
Sinhalese, despite their undoubted 
Aryan origins and their reversion to 
the old Indian name for their coun- 
try, Sri Lanka fa an integral part of 
South-East Asia, and also the centre 
of world Buddhism. As the uphold- 
er of the old Theravada School of 
Buddhism, it has close religious links 
with Burma, Thailand and Kam- 


sites arc Involved this time. The cost 
will be great, too - some thirteen 
million pounds at present estimates. 

The main purpose of the Festival 
of Sri Lanka has been to publicize 
and promote this scheme, which it has 
been doing through a number of sem- 
inars and an exhibition of art and antiq- 
uities (continuing until September 
13) that have never been seen h$re 
before. The most beautiful of these 
is undoubtedly the eighth-tenth cen- 
tury bronze gilt image of a Bodhi- 
sattva sitting in the attitude of ease 
with the left leg dangling, the tips of 


display at the Institute of Sri Lankan 


publications which are normally un- 
obtainable in this country and arc 


being sold at bargain prices. 


However, nearly every book or 
exhibition concerned with Sri Lank- 
an art, history or culture suffers as this 
display does one serious drawback 
- they omit almost without excep- 
tion the colonial era, from the arrival 
of the first Portuguese in 1503 to the ' 
achievement of Independence in 
1948. During this period^ Ceylon 


the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand joined in the teaching mudra. 


(the island has had so many names, 
Lanka, Taprohane, Sercndib, and 


puchea and through sea-trade and 
later Dutch colonialism long- 


standing cultural and histdHcal ties 
with Indonesia. But since Independ- 


ence in 1948 and Ceylon’s promin- 
ence in international affairs as a non' 


ence in international affairs as a non' 
aligned country, tourism has In- 
creased enormously, and its Buddhist 
Rnd secular monuments are becom- 
ing as well known world-wide as the 

? _ r «-» , ... 111 . ,|™. 


hand joined in the leaching mudra. 
The naturalness of the pose, with (he 
left shoulder raised to counter- 
balance the raised right leg. and (he 
realistic representation of the body, 
particularly the abdominal muscula- 
ture, combine with the benignity and 
renose of the face to express a sense 
of deep meditation and peace. In 


the Portuguese called it Zcylan) was 
partially or totally governed by the 


ortuguese, Dutch and British in 
turn for about one and a half centur- 
ies each. Cultural exchanges were 
many and mutual. For example, the 


Portuguese adopted spiral turning 
from the East and the resulting Indo- j 


contrast Is the large bronze image of 
the Hindu deity Siva as Natoraja, |he 
animated Lord of the Cosmic Dance, 
with an aureole of flames around 


Portuguese furniture was copied by 
the Dutch and introduced Into . 


Ceylon (and into Java too). Today, 
Ceylon furniture of the Dutch Colo- 
nial Period is still to be found in use 


pyramids of Egypt, with which they 
can be compared for sheer physicnl 
vastness. 


him, dancing on one leg on the per- 
sonification of evil and ignorance. In 


exniDitton shows two pictures of 
laughing children which were widely 
accepted as being by Franz Hals un- 
til the 1930s, though they were prob- 
ably painted about 1880. Also in- 
cluded fa a Boudin, "Shipping in 


Today, hippies gather outside the 
Temple of the Tooth in Kandy, most 


sonificalion of evil and Ignorance. In 
one of hfa four waving hands he 
holds the drum whose sound causes 
the cosmic creation. The sheer lech- 


ciuded is a Boudin, "Shipping in 
Antwerp Harbour”, where the cata- 
logue win not commit itself to saying 
iWhether this is a copper-bottomed 
take or merely an off-day production 
by the man himself. If it fa a fake ? it 


of them unaware that the doots are 
opened each evening so that one 
may enter and pay one’s respects by 


in the homes of the old families and 
fa much valued and admired. Up to 
recent times there weTe families that 
still spoke a Portuguese patois, and 
the Burghers, descendants of the 
early Dutch colonists, form a very 
important and esteemed part of 
society. 


logueMll not commit itself to saying 
iWhether this is a copper-bottomed 


offering^ flowers before the Holy 
Relic. The three huge Buddha figures 
carved in the granite outcrop of the 


is a contemporary fake, so scientific 
teste will not help, and we have to 
fall back on the eye. Yet the eye, 
poor organ, steeped in cbnnofa- 
seurship.jfa it may be. cannpt quite 
swear one way or the other. : . : 
And what does the eye do, con- 


carved in the granite outcrop of the 
Gal Vihara appear on tourist post- 
ers. One represents the Parinlr/ana, 
the passing away of the Buddha, 
lying on his right side on His death- 
couch, a scene as essential in the 
rellgiohs of the world as the Cruci- 
fixion, and as often depicted .in .-the. 


casting achieved in tne eieventn ana 
twelfth centuries. One of the smnli- 
est and yet (he most sacred items in 
the exhibition fa a gold reliquary , in 
the form of a stupa, just over one 
and a half inches across, surmounted 
by a royal umbrella. This was found 
in the stupa near Anuradhapura 
which contains the ashes of Mabinda, 
who brought Buddhism to the island 
•in the third century BC. , 


ruiu wnac aaes tne eye do, con- 
fronted with a large' .and apparently 
well-composed plcfore, like Tiepolo^ 
The Finding of Moses", from which 
in fact a sizable section, containing a 


gr eaten t ! worjte bf jpri ontal art. Less 
widely. known fi tW holiest 1 -kite* or 
ail, that of the sacred Bo-tree, de- 


■ in the ..third ccritury J3C. | V] * . -7.- 
;-\Biit ma/iy; qlhe/ aspects of Sri 


scended from the very Bodhi-Tree 
under which the Buddha sought en- 
lightenment in Northern India over 
2,5P0 years ago. A cutting was 
brought to Anuradhapura in the third 
century.' BG and has flourished ever 
sincej thus^ becoming the oldest his- 
torical tree known- l ' 


a sizable section, containing a 
solitary and very striking figure, has. 

hacked on, at! the right hand 
stde7 Or, to take 4 an opposite case, 
how can the eye accept,' -without any 
great discomfort or sense of sttange- 
' 0®“ or absurdity,' Quentin Massys’s. 

Portrait of a Man" which has had 


or aDsuraity, uuenrin Massys s. 

Portrait of a Man" which has had 
n f w objects expertly painted into it 
at different times, three and even 
fear centuries later, 1 in a mad, but 


' But many of these sites phd monu- 
ments, particularly terqpies: and stq- 
pas, now urgently need restoration 
and conservation. A colpiaqi 1 ! five- 
year plan has already; been set up 
jointly by UNESCO and $ri Lanka. 


to carry 6tit archaeological , work on 
what they \ have - culled the Cultural 










; ttie sheer extent of careful and piic^ 
cessfyl ■ deception the • exhibition de-: 


Rights in revealihg - » a -festering 
pJjTfae simply painted dqt a* toojjiajt- 


Triangle; formed by the three royal, 
Cities and religious centres of Anur- 
adhupura (fourth ! century BC to 
■eleventh Century AD), Polbiqmniwa 


'eleventh Century AD); Poldiqmniwa 
(element fa J thirteenth i. ; centuries AD) : 
and;' Kfindy . (fifteenth * cenjiiry to f 
181S). The scale of these operations 
Is considerably greater than that for 


; jawbone owpEOntedlfo. *make him 
j , .(tiddly raise a wine-glass? In all. these 


Lankan art, life and society are 
being displayed at the Common- 
wealth Institute. There are perform- 
ances of Sri Lankan plays, films and 
dances and daily demonstrations of 
various traditional crafts, including 
weaving, wood-curving, batik arid 
silversmithing. Iri th? theatre foyer one 
can sample: a. variety of delicate Sri 
4«nkan dishes, so. different from the. 
curries oqu |s accustomed jo here,- 
for they are mainly prepared with 
coconut milk [and .'coconut: cream,, 
and. &erved/wilh very hot shmbaJs, a 
Und of chiitney originating' fa Tn- 
ddnesia and introduced lb Sri Lanka;, 
by. the Dutch fat the seventeenth aridi 
eighteenth ;. centuries.; A display of, 
modern -Sri Lankan! art - fa. hqfprtu- 
nately,; too; small to exemplify the 
range arid depth Of the,. individual. ■ 
artists:-. One misses; Jhe last etchings 
of' the late Ra.rtii. Deraqiyhga)a,. : but 
; George Keyt, the doyen of Mention* 
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New Oxford Books: 

History 


Old Friends, 
New Enemies 


the archaeological ■ monuments that 
Has aitMLCted-Arthur C. Clarkd, who 
fa. to give two illustrated talks at the' 
Commonwealth • -Institute . . • (on 
, September 1 and 9 at 7.30 pm), to 
beCoroe the most; famous fbrpigji; res- 
ident oLQlgrlotia fenka. ■; 


The Royal Navy and 
the Imperial Japanese 
Navy. Strategic Illusions, 
1936-1941 

Arthur Marder 


From its establishment In 1868 the 
Imperial Japanese Navy had been 
closely modelled on the Royal 
Navy. Professor Marder examines 
the gredu at erosion of this 
association, compares and 
contrasts the strength and 
weaknesses of the op posing navies 
as Britain an^ Jqpan prepared for 
war, and gives a fresh 
Interpretation ofthe story of Force 
Z, which culminated In the sinking 
of the Prince ot Wales and the - 
Reputes on 10 December 1941. 
Illustrated £19.50 27 August 


The Tools 
of Empire 

Technology and European 
Imperialism in the 
Nineteenth Century 

Daniel R. Headrick 


This book concerns the 
technological means used by 
Eu ropeans - pa rtlc ularly the 
British -in the nineteenth century to 
penetrate, conquer .develop, and 
exploit their colonies in Asia and 
Africa. The author contends that 
the tech nological aspect of 
European imperialism has been 
largely Ignored by historians. 

£1 0.50 paper covers £4.95 


The Philosophy 
ofthe American 


Revolution 


Morton White 


This book shows how the Founding 
Fathers understood such 
philosophical Ideas as liberty, self- 
evident truth, natural law, and 
Ina[ienablerlght8. The author notes 
that the fath ere acknowledged their 
failure to far va nl any new 
philosophical Ideas, and admitted 
dependence on the views ofeorlfsr 
philosophers arid jurist^ from . 
Aristotle to Locke. Paper covers 
£3.95 Qalaxy Books 27 August 


At the same time the traditional 
arts, practices and beliefs of the peo- 
ple were maintained and indeed sur- 
vive today. There are still perform- 
ances of, the, masked kolnm dances 
and the masked healing rites of the 
south of the Island, short, watered- 
down extracts of which are specially 
put on in the tourist centres for 
foreigners. Some of these masks in 
museum and ' private icollectfons. ran 
be dated’ babk. to : Itie 'middle qf the 
last century. The folk goddess Pattini 
is still worshipped by thousands ev- 
ery year, ana dances are still per- 
formed at all-night ceremonies in the 
fields, beseeching her blessing for 
tbe fertility of the crops. It is surely 
this traditional way of life and cul- 
ture as much as the magnificences of 


The Legacy 
of Greece 


M.l. Finfey 


Thlsisnot.a revision of the old 
Legacyof Greece, published In . 
1921 , but a completely new book: 
with new contributions and a ■ 
different approach; ^ the chapters ' 
InevltabfycQnsianoeomeextent, 
atfffi theiearller'volume, ofsuryeys- 
of the different areas of Greek 
culture, but that element has been 
reduced aftd more attention la 
given to what later ages have made 
of their Inheritance from the 
Greeks. £8.95 


The Fasti 
of Roman Britain 

Anthony R.Birley 


"The i Influence?- df' TpberqiilpSfa on 
the, \Vofk .of Yisfaal Artists" and 
‘.'Colour- -as Sensation in Visual .Art 
f*nd fa SdenbB"-fo-e. tWG.articIps from • 
a recent issue of Leonardo , the "In-, 
teinationai Jpumal iof Contorhporarv 
Visual Artfat.8", rioto in- jfo thirteenth' 




the ^Rising ot the Temple of Abu 
Slmbet, since at least six different 


century South-East Asian pointing, is‘[ : 
well represented - by some qf- nlSi 
smaller canvases. 1 Finally, - the Lake' 


Tiaum o.i ■"I,® j. 1 I 1 

Subscrtpnon * detfrUs fdr .-uk 
magazlna, Wh i§i -J - fiaS ! a., Special; . ifa 
forest 1 in' tbt relaudn , between art. 


This book d secrl bea and ana.iy see , . 

. the pa rsers of nearly two hundred'; 
v pomans who served in Britain 
' either In theedmlnislratlon of in the 
army. It d eal 8 not merely with their ■ 
iecfivllles In Britain but to their 
■ backgrou rid mid service . . . 

: etaewhers, and thus contributes to • 
.. bur, knowledge of the social filatory 
ofthe ROman Ernplr^ as well as to 
. r fos hlsloryof Romftn BritsIn. £30 / 


House Bookshop fa&s (Hit on a latfe;. 


maoozina, 

forest^ irt' tht;relatiOn. ,beiween art, 
scjeQpe . and technology^ 'we avAilkble , 
from i Pefiairibit [PiresSj: Hfcadingtori 


Oxford 
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The Stratford World 
Shakespeare Congress 


to the editor 


By Stanley Wells 


During die first week of August, 
dose on 700 scholars from some thir- 
ty nations descended upon Stratford- 
upon-Avon to confer about 
"Shakespeare: Man of the Thentre". 
The International Shakespeare Asso- 
ciation held its first official congress 
in Washington five years ago, though 
many members dearly felt that tne 
Vancouver congress of 1971, from 
which the Association sprang, was its 
first meeting in fact if nul in name. In 
Washington the congress was merged 
with the annua! gathering of the 
Shakespeare Association of America, 
which this year again joined forces 
with the International Association, 
bringing over 300 of its members 
together outside the American conti- 
nent for the first time. Under the 
expectation that Stratford would, as 
usual, he offering four Shakespcnrc 
plays at (his time of year the date 
was moved from April to August, 
but the success of Nicholas Nickleby 
has disrupted (lie season, and front 
this point of view, at least, the meet- 
ing might as well have taken place at 
the usual time. 

Beyond convivialities, the opening 
event whs an impressive service ot 
morning prayer, with the litany and 
ante-communion, based on the Eli- 
zabethan prayer book of 1539, and 
held in the church where 
Shakespeare himself must have 
gained his familiarity with the Bible, 
the prayer book, and the homilies. 
The volatile preacher. W. Moelwyn 
Merchant, is one of the few 
Shakespeare scholars in Holy 
Orders. A playwright of today gave 
the inaugural lecture, John Mortimer 
speaking becuilingly of his boyhood 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare; hrs un- 
questioning assumption (hat a dra- 
matist nmuraJiy starts from an idea 


castigated them for supposing that Richard Jb 
S hakespeare* worked like this. . Heath-Stub 

on Chrisftn 

On the warm Sunday Evening, de* wood on St 
legates packed ihe Thentre for a re- are plays ir 
cital, William: the Conqueror, de- John Gur 
vised by Roger Pringle, which Michael Al 
allowed them to see their President, ca || an j c t 

Sir John Gielgud, in action, elegantly 

supported by Richard Pasco, Bar- 
bara Lcigh-Hunt, and Robert 

Spencer. It was worth coming from 

Moscow, Melbourne, Minnesota, or 
MOnster to. hear Sir John once again David Baii- 
perfectly fusing sound and meaning an d Audien 
as Hamlet, Richard II, and Lear. To Related Co, 
see him hs Justice Shallow, chuckling ,l,a > 1977. 
with a survivor’s glee over "how . R 
many of my old acquaintance are BOL ^ 
dead", gave an increased sense of Pr° , on 1 
Shakespeare's range as will as of the j 

actor's. Hu B h Mad 

After the preliminaries, the schol- Anne , Bor 
arty business. Each morning from Bltjtens Zu 
Monday- to Thursday a series of lec- was publish 
tures, short papers and discussions, X ear * w ‘" 1 
given in tandem, so no-one could September. 


thirteen participants. Film and televi- 
sion versions were deliberated. The 
current productions of .*1 Midsummer 
Night's Dream and The Winter's Tale 
received their share of attention. 
A discussion of feminist critical 
approaches - twelve women and 
three men were participating - is 
alleged to have occupied twice its 
allocated time -snail before adjourn- 
ment to less formal surroundings. 
Evenings were occupied niuinlv tty 
visits to the Theatre and The Other 
Place. 

And all the time, fringe events: a 
visit to Warwick Castle, and to 
Coventry to see the Mystery plays; a 
poetry reading; exhibitions; video 
tapes of television productions; 
meetings of editorial boards and 
administrative committees, invita- 
tions to lecture, to review books, to 
write articles. And, perhaps as im- 
portant ns anything else, the forming 
und renewing of professional and 
personal contacts, matching of faces 
to well-known names, introductions 
to senior scholars of younger ones 
who will occupy their places a gen- 
eration nr two hence. 

In the dosing plenary session, 
Ci. E. Bentley brought us firmly 
J>nck to (he ini age of Shakespeare as 
a dramatist of liis own time, con- 
cerned with the presentation of his 
plays in the theatre, not nt all with 
their preservation for posterity. If 
the conference did not pluck out the 
heart of Shakespeare’s mystery, at 
uny rate its delegates had the satis- 
faction, at the final feast, of literally 
dismembering Hnd devouring him, in 
chocolate effigy. 

Christopher Logue’s “Examinations 
Every Night”, reminiscences of his 
acting d£bul in last year's Royal 
Court Hamlet, is one of the essays in 
a special "Verse Drama Double 
issue" of the magazine Agenda 
(available m f.1 or S!> from 5 Cran- 
boume Court, Albert Bridge Ruud, 
-‘Lririd6n:-SYm 4PE). Other- essays 
include A. D. ; Moody on T. S. Eliot, 
Richard Jacobs on Beckett, John 
Heuth-Stubbs on Ibsen, John Gurney 
on Christopher Fry and James Mor- 
wood on Stoppard. In addition there 
are plays in verse by Peter Dale and 
John Gurney, and reviews by 
Michael Alexander, Dennis O'Dris-; 
coll and others. 


J. K. Galbraith 

Sir, - Professor Skidelsky’s elegant 
review of J. K. Galbraith's auto- 
biography (August 7) starts by evok- 
ing the image of intellectual 
obsolescence. “Statist liberal intellec- 
tuals" of the Galbraith variety, in- 
habit “a neo-liberal clubland ... in- 
creasingly confined to persons of a 
certain age. Its expertise was de- 
creasingly in demand. Its conversa- 
tion showed a marked tendency to 
revert to the theme of the good old 
days. . 

True, in the final sentence of the 
review, Professor Skidelsky con- 
cludes “they [Galbraith's virtues) 
may not be enough to win a better 
world; but they are necessary ingre- 
dients of one”. Nevertheless, I sug- 
gest that Skidelsky has misjudged the 
market, mistaken a temporary swing 
of the pendulum for a permanent 
movement of the tectonic plates, and 
failed to notice that his clubland 
heroes arc still alive, still working 
hard, and are being joined by many 
of youthful vigour. 

Nobody believes thRt Galbraithian 
“problem solving by means of de- 
liberate State action*’ is the sole in- 
tellectual task. Galbraith’s books 
solve no problems - they contributed 
mightily to the intellectual debate. 
But problem solving is importaht, is 
a worthy occupation, ana if I am 
induced to share Skidelsky's worries 
at all, it is that in his and younger 
generations there is too much atten- 
tion to the intellectual fun and games 
of chasing hares round the intellec- 
tual race-track, and too little time 
given to the equally demanding task 
of trying to be useful. 

Galbraith’s wit and irony have 
been often (not always, and certainly 
not always successfully) employed in 
useful pursuits. Social problems have 


not wish Skidelsky's own very con- 
siderable powers of wit and irony to 
distort that truth, or to leave the 
field to the extremists of both wings. 

MICHAEL POSNER. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Keeping up 
Greek 

Sir, - In his eloquent review 
"Keeping up Greek" (August 7), 
Richard Jcnkyns asks rhetorically 
“who ... can forget -the terse in- 
enntatory lyricism of the verses 
teaching the use of prepositions? . . . 
’Palam, cum, and ex and e.’” I fenr 
that the answer is, Mr Jenkyns him- 
self, for the line normally reads 
“Palam, clam, cum, ex, and e". In 
this pedantic vein, I shall add that 
the joke about quippe qui and utpoie 
qui is first found in Some Oxford 
Translations (1949), p xxx, where 
T. F. Higham backdates it to 1912; and 
that Charicles is so spelled. 

J. H. C. LEACH. 

Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Milton’s 

Library 

Sir, - May I resume a correspond- 
ence started in your columns on 
October 24',' 1936, and continued on 
December 19 of the same year con- 
cerning a volume in the library of the 
General Theological Seminary in New 
York City? 

In the first letter Mr. K. W. 
Cameron drew attention to a volume 
of eleven Civil War tracts which, he 
concluded on the basis of an 
alphabetical tabulation still visible on 
several of the title-pages, once con- 
tained two additional tracts at the 
beginning and possibly another at 
(he end. He noticed that someone in 
the seventeenth century bad written 
“J. . . . Milton gent." on the title- 
page of one of the undated tracts, 
Hie Plot Discovered .... otherwise 
unidentified, and thought the name 
had been inserted by John Milton, 
an identification which Mr M. Kel- 
ley did not corroborate in the second 
letter. 

1 Should like to add a postscript to 
this correspondence. I recently came 
across an entry on the last pake of a 
catalogue of the library of Sir Ed- 
ward Dering, Bnrt, (1598 - 1644) in 
the Folger Shakespeare Library 
which r^ads; 

Mr Milton: the plot! discovered. 

London. 1640 
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given in tandem, so no-one could 
hear them all. British and American 
speakers predominated. Bernard 
Beckerman, incoming President of 
(he American association, incisively 
propounded a theory. of -‘Historic 
amt Icople. Time Ini Late Tudor Dra- ! 
.•jma”. Anne par tort received general 
i&dtftiratiQd'ifor [her 'disctissirtii: of." 
Shal^espe art’s bejated influence 'on'; 
Bep Jonson, a View which must lead 1 ' 
to a revaluation of Jonson’s later 
plays. Benedict Nightingale spirited 
up many varied theatrical manifesta- 
tions of the ghost of Hamlet's father. • 


Alan Bold is currently completing a 
book on twentieth-century Scottish 
literature and a critical study of 
Hugh MacDjarmid. 

Anne Born’s translation of Karen 
Blixen's Letters from Africa, which 
was published in America earlier this 
year, will appear in this country in 
September. 
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Lord Briggs is Provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford. His books include 
Victorian Cities, 19G3. 

James Campbell is. editor of the New 
Edinburgh Review, >\ : ■■ ■ 

■Sjjban Campbell 1 ia the editor of the 
Guide to Gdod Faad • )]■-.-• 

RichArd Cobb is Professor of Mod- 
ern History at the University of Ox- 
ford. His reebnt books include. Death 
in Paris 1795-1801, 1978, and Prom- 
enades, 1979. ^ 

NiOel Cross is writing a book pn the 
conditions of. nineteenth-cehfury au- 
thorship. ' 

Masolino D’Amico ip lecturer in En- 
gl Jsfr. at Rome University. J ; 

G ;j W, Dimuleby’s books include 
. Plants and Archqeology, 1980, * .*■. 

. L B,. Ponne . is tins translator of 
; Gquguin’s Mja Naa, 19180. 
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John Fqgoles Is Honorary Secretary 
of the Friends of The National Lib- 
raries. 

P. N. Furbank’s books include 
E. M. Forster; A Life, 1976-8. He is 
currently at work an a new book, 
Hie Concept of Social Class. 

Antonia Gransden’s, books include 
Historical Writings in' England c.550 
to c.1307, 1974. 

Peter Green ham is Keeper of the 
Royal Academy Schools, and author 
of Velasquez, 1969. 

Richard Griffiths’s books include 
Marshal 

MtcrtABL Havw 6 en |s the author of 
■Estate Vfl/<fel967/ 

Ronald J. Hill is the author of 
Soviet Politics; Political Science afid 
Reform, 1980. 

Pbtbr Howell is the author of A 
■Commentary , on . Book One of the 
■Epigrams: of Martial, . 198Q. 

1 James HuntEr Is : the author qf The 
Afjfting of fhe Crofting Community, 

[ John; L^ias Is the^ editor of The 
. : 1930s;, n - Challenge to Orthodoxy, 

• 1979. Tlfs The Literature of Change 
WaB 'published earlier this yeqr. i 
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Edwin Morgan is Emeritus Profes- 
sor of English at the University of 
Glasgow. 

Andrew Motion's hew long poem. 
Independence, will be published next 
month. 

S. S. Prawer’s books include Com- 
parative Literary Studies: An Intro- 
duction , 1973, and Caligari's Chil- 
dren: The Film as Tale of Terror, 
1980. 

Anthony Quinton's recent books in- 
clude Thoughts and Thinkers and 
Francis Bacon, both 1980. 

Sir James Richards was editor of 
The Architectural Review from 1937- 
1971. ' 

John Robinson is the author of The 
VV.W/fr; .An Architectural Dynasty , 

David Snow’s books Include A Study 
'of Blackbirds , 1958, and The Web of 
Adaptation, 1976. 

Anne ^Stevenson’s most recent col- 
lection of -poems is Enough of 
Green, 1977. / 

-£■ edited 77ie Apology of 

Sir Thomas .More, 1979. 

Dawd Walker is the author, with 
Andor Gomme, of The Architecture 
of; Glasgow, 1968. 

John Wbioiitman is the author of 
.The Concept of the Avant-Garde: Ex- 
plorations in Modernism, 1973, . 

Stanley, Wells ip General Editor of 
i.thejOxfafd Shakespeare.--:' 
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It is one of fourteen works bound 
together witli the call number 49 "i 
which cost Sir Edward seven shill 
ings. All the tracts with the excen 
Hon of the one by “Mr Milton” and 
two others, one without a date and 
the other published in 1612, were 
printed in 1641. I was curious about 
the identity of the “Mr Milton" and 
on looking at the literature, was led 
to the letters published in your col- 
umns. The list of tracts in the 
volume belonging to the General 
Theological Seminary, printed in the 
first letter of October 24, 1936, cor- 
responds, item for item, to the list 
recorded as being in Sir Edward’s 
library with three exceptions. Sir- 
Edward’s list includes two extra 
tracts at the beginning and one at 
the end. Besides, as one of our 
Readers, Mr J. Rosenblatt, was able 
to tell from looking at the copy of 
The Plot Discovered at the General 
Theological Seminary, it was Sir Ed- 
ward who added r, p. . . . milton 
gent’." This tract, published without 
author or date and generally dated 
[September] 1641 on the basis of the 
Thomason catalogue entry, is entit- 
led The Plot Discovered And Coun- 
terplotted Commended in a Letter to 
a private Friend, from a true-hearted 
well-wisher to great Britain’s hap- 
pinesse (London: Printed for Thomas 
Underhill, and are to be sold at the 
Bible in Wood-Street). 

Sir Edward Dering was in a good 
position to know who the author 
might be. He was a member of the 
Long Parliament and, from Novem- 
ber 1640 until he was disabled to sit 
ns a member in February 1642, was 
chairman first of the Sub-Commitiee. 
then of the Committee on Religion, 
one of whose charges was “to ex- 
amine abuse in bookes. in licencing, 
in printing, in forbidding Ihem" 
{Proceedings principally in ihe Coun- 
tv of Kent in connection with the 
Parliaments called in 1640, ed by the 
Rev L. B. Larking, [London]: 
Printed for the Camden. Society, 
1862, p 80). Moreover, on page Jot 
The Plot Discovered the author 
names eight people to whom the 
recipient may show the Letter “if it 
find favour in your eyes”. “Sir Ed- 
ward Dec ring" hends the list. 

There remains a slight mystery as 
to the actual extent of Sir Edwards 
knowledge of contemporary publica- 
tions. The second tract mentioned in 
Sir Edward’s catalogue as being. 111 
the volume containing The Plot Disc- 
overed is by John Milton and yet b 
entered under the title only - Ani- 
madversions upon the Remonstrants 
defence against Smectymnius — 
London. 1641". However, «i 


London. 1641". However, on 
another page in the catalogue, 
ten by Sir Edward himself, is the 
entry “A modest confutation or a 
scurrilous libell entituled Animadver- 
sions upon the Defence agatoj 1 
Smectymnuus, p mr Mylton ut 
tur , ,1642". . 

The latest book entered in t°® 
catalogue is dated 1642; Sir Edward 
himself was caught up in the tonn®“ 
■of the Civil War and died in June 
1644. Is it possible that the date 164« 
(which would include the first three 
months of 1641) and the altnbulio 
of The Plot Discovered to JJohni 
Milton (1608 - 1674) may be cor- 

r6Ctl LAETITIA YEAhTOUJ- , 

The Folger Shakespeare library, 
Washington, DC 20003, 
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The mongrel of Merseyside 


p. J, WALLER: 

Democracy and Sectarianism 
A political and social history of 
Liverpool 1868-1939 
556pp. Liverpool University Press. 
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Charles Dickens was one of the few 
visitors to nineteenth-century Liver- 
pool who left it for London “with a 
certain feeling of depression”. Yet 
even visitors who disliked its sharp 
social contrasts were struck by its 
excitements. Thus, Nathaniel Hawth- 
orne, who served as American Con- 
sul there in the 1850s and who never 
walked through its crowded working- 
class streets without feeling, in his 
awn words, “as if I should catch 
some disease", was not alone in en- 
joying its "bustle" and the sense of 
being “in the midst of life". 

Many twentieth-century visitors 
both before and since the Beatles 
have shared such contrasting sensa- 
tions. The contrast, indeed, is that of 
the social scenes of Liverpool itself, 
reflecting, it was once said, “the 
insolence of riches" on the one hand 
and abject poverty on the other. 
J. B. Priestley, however, in the course 
of his “English journey", decided af- 
ter a busy day there in the 1930s that 
“somebody else must give a plain 
fair account of this great city: the task 
in the time was oeyond me”. So 
instead “I bought myself a good 
cigar". 

Historians also have usually shied 
away from this great mercantile city, 
drawing quick contrasts of their own 
with industrial Manchester or tradi- 
tionalist Bristol. Now at last, after, 
he confesses, rather more than one 
cigarette, Philip Waller has set out to 
give an account of the politics of the 
city from 1868 to 1939; he even adds 
a brief and sketchy epilogue about 
Liverpool between 1945 and 1980. If, 
because of its more narrowly defined 
scope, the book does not quite meet 
Priestley’s commission at every 
point, it successfully relates Liver- 


society with problems, even as early 
as 1795 when Liverpool was de- 
scribed as “large, irregular, busy, 
opulent and corrupted". Moreover, 
Mr Waller never papers over any 
cracks: there is nothing “official” 
about either his account or his conclu- 
sions. The Liverpudlians who people 
his pages are very different, there- 
fore, from the Liverpolitans of some 
earlier histories. Some of the leaders 
amongst them are, in his carefully 
chosen phrase, “flawed personali- 
ties”: others are poseurs. It is not 
always easy to judge whether they 
made the city or the city made them. 

The outline biographies of the 
main characters, as set out in an 
indispensable appendix, should be 
compared with the more significant 
and sometimes devastating bio- 
graphical details given in the text. 
Moreover, while the text accumu- 
lates nch detail chapter by chapter, ; 
It is shot through also with pithy 
generalizations, so that if the effect 
of the story itself is depressing, the 
treatment is in many places exciting. 
Waller seldom misses a memorable 

E h rase, however unpleasant. If 
tverpool was rough, Bootle, “where 
the bugs wear clogs",.- was rougher 
still, The Protestant Standard claimed 
in 1905, we are told, that the Wiselte 
rowdies were “no more Christians 
than the dogs that run in the 
streets". The post-1945 high-rise 
buildings are known as “Mersey 
Mountains": needless to say “an 
eyrie !in one of them is not most 
people’s concept of an ideal home". 
Many of Waller's statements will 
bear future quotation: “It seemed 
appropriate that, it was in a Liver- 
pool Street that Matthew ■ Arnold 
[not given a place in the index] col- 
lapsed and died in* 1888". ’ : 

'J Ip 1979, in a lively but tanializing- 
ty brief study pf mneteenth-centuryi 
Liverpool and the novelists ■ who 
wrote about it, Ian Sellers suggested, 
that historians of urban literature 


avoided Liverpool because it “stood i 
out as a mongrel among towns, a 
hybrid of races and tongues, a fear- 
some, strife-torn, money-grasping, 
land-gobbling excrescence, incompre- 
hensible to outsiders". Now, as an 
insider/outsider historian. Waller 
moves easily in and out of the city, 
using national as well as local 
sources, though for the most part 
tracing processes rather Ilian analys- 
ing structures. There seems to be a 
strong sense of continuity in Liver- 
pool running through good and bad 
times alike, a pattern of boredom 
and drama which can burst out into 
riot, as it has done again recently. 
Yet Waller notes a “dislocation” of 
its earlier history during the 1950s 
nnd 1960s. 

Even in such a large book as this 
(with more than 120 pages of foot- 
notes), Waller fails to elucidate com- 
pletely (he politics of the city; too 
much is left out of the social history 
- “leisure”, in particular - to make it 
comprehensive. If anything, there is 
too much surface detail, Hie signifi- 
cance of which is doubtless always 
clear to the author but can frequent- 
ly be puzzling to the reader. Thus, a 
remarkable periodical like the Porcu- 
pine appears without introduction, 
while an extraordinary (and alarming 
rather than flawed) personality like 
George Wise, “the Protestant cru- 
sader and menace to authorities", 
makes his way into the book through 
thick undergrowth (appearing on tne 
same page as the future Conservative 
boss, Archibald Salvidge) and then 
disappears again until he emerges 
once more to weave his way through 
Chapters Twelve to Sixteen. Tne 
spotlight shifts from page to page on 
to vanous districts like bverton, “an 
archetypal artisans’ suburb", for inst- 
ance, Toxtelh, described in 1975 as 
“the most uninsurablc place in Great 
Britain", or the Scotland constituen- 
cy, which despite its name was “as 
Irish as if in County Tipperary”; 
their characteristics are noted, but 
there is no adequate general social 
topography. 

The first chapter on “the character 
of Liverpool" is an impressionistic 
profile covering a far longer period 
of time than the book itself, and it 
does not serve as an adequate intro- 
duction to the rest. Indeed, it Is just 
as easy, thereafter, for the reader to 
go astray, particularly if he is an 
outsider, as it is for the visitor to 
Liverpool to lose himself in its 
streets. Likewise, the index, though 
long, is not a perfect guide. Finally, 
the reader is not helped by Waller s 
chronological framework, which in- 
volves breaking up long periods of 
time, some of them apparent unities, 
into short chapters, each of which is 
introduced by undated quotations 
from inside and outside the dty. 

For such reasons it is advisable to 
supplement Waller’s narrative from 
other sources (which he himself does 


By Asa Briggs 

even earlier. Even when there was 
no violence in the streets in Liver- 
pool, the language of sectarian dis- 
pute could be violent, and advocates 
of temperance were as adept in 
handling it as were the publicans and 
sinners. 

Not surprisingly, there is much in 
this book about Liverpool and Bel- 
fast - enough, indeed, to demons- 
trate how dangerous it is to separate 
English nnd Irish history, although 
Waller, perhaps optimistically, while 
noting tne upsurge of “racialism 1 ’, 
gives the year 1938 as that of “the 
last sectarian rally”. The continuing 
power of sectarianism in Liverpool, 
which should be compared with that 
in Glasgow, qualifies over-simple 
verdicts on the secularization of poli- 
tics, whether made by historians or 
by politicians. When Jack Jones end- 
ed the Prayer Book debate in 1927 
with the observation that most work- 
ing-men were more interested in 
rent-books than prayer-books, there 
were certainly thousands of Liver- 
pudlians who would have disagreed. 

Secondly, Waller explains how and 


Working Men's Conservative Asso- 
ciation founded in 1868) is particu- 
larly well done. For While, Sal- 
vage's ascendancy as a machine 
politician marked “an attempt to get 
away from the inconvenient necessity 
of having to stand or fall on a defi- 
nite practical policy and to rest the 
Tory majority once more on the se- 
cure foundation of immutable pre- 
judice". Waller prefers as a descrip- 
tion Theodore Roosevelt's simple 
maxim, “There are no politics in 
politics”. Later he writes equally 
simply that “Salvidge placed deals 
before ideals”. The nine pages on 
the fall and death of Salvidge in 1928 
are particularly illuminating. By then 
J. L. Garvin could call him “one of 
the biggest men in England”, and 
Derby, who had been fighting 
against him 2 admitted that his death 
left everything “in absolute chaos". 

Third, and this is the corollary of 
the second point, Liberalism was “a 
creature of stunted growth in Liver- 
pool" and “the Liberals were unable 
to dictate the movement of Liver- 


why Liverpool conservatism was 
both strong and distinctive, a heady 
brew which Gladstone . (whose 


ambivalent attitude to Liverpool was 
reciprocated by the city) described as 
“demagogism . . . living upon the 
fermentation of angry passions, and 
still in secret as obstinately attached 
as ever to the evil principle of class 
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to vanous districts like bverton, "E 


interests". Five very different men 
were responsible for the strength of 
popular conservatism before and af- 
ter Gladstone - Bold, Whitley, For- 
wood, Salvidge and White. Liverpool 
society itself made their achievement 
possible, and they were far more 
socially "fluent” than the Liberals in 
finding the right language and be- 
haviour. They could certainly play 
more easily with loyalties and preju- 
dices, if not with ideas. In 1885, 
for example, Forwood’s party won 
eight out of nine Liverpool seats and 
59 per cent of the votes cast; while 
in 1906 Salvage's party won six seats 
and the Liberals two. Not until the 
Liberal Party had given way to 
Labour, and even then not until 1945 
(with a swing well below the national 
average), were the Conservatives re- 
duced to as few as three out of what 
were by thep eleven Liverpool seats. 
(Scotland was one of only three con- 
stituencies in the country which re- 
turned a Labour candidate un- 
opposed). 

Waller's picture of Liverpool pro- 
letarian conservatism (and of the 


pool politics for long". There was a 
Liberal majority on the Council from 
1892 to 1895, tne first in fifty years, 
but at the 1892 General Election the 
Conservatives held seven of the nine 
seats. The Liberal administration was 
unlucky in its timing - economic de- 
pression - and already Labour was 
on the march. Following the L895 
elections the Conservatives increased 
their membership from 29 to 64, and 
Derby became Lord Mayor by 82 
votes to 11. 

Fourth, it was not until the Edwar- 
dian years that the Labour Party 
established a foothold in Liverpool, 
and even then it found it just as 
difficult to challenge Conservatism as 
the Liberal Party had done. Waller’s 
portrait of James Sextun, however, is 
tar more favourable than his por- 
traits of any nineteenth- or twen- 
tieth-century local Liberal leader (he 
barely ioucfies on the recent Liberal 
revival in Liverpool, its personalities 
or its programmes) . Sexton was 
realistic enough to recognize that the 
dockers from whose ranks he came - 
very different from a factory-based 
working class - were not always 
“true to my Labour standard”. He 
lived long enough to see a tacit 
(sometimes open) defensive under- 
standing between Conservatives and 
Liberals to keep Labour out. 

Waller includes a good chapter on 
industrial strife between 19 ll and 
1914, although he .deals rather too 
sketchily with the position of Labour 


during the First World War, placing 
more emphasis on the decline of (he 
Liberal plutocracy than on Labour 
organization itself. His section on the 
years 1922 to 1926 leans rather too 
heavily on national sources, and 
there is too little on the building up 
of a Labour machine. “Labour inher- 
ited rather than won [Irish] National- 
ist seals”, he writes, but other seats 
needed to be captured. The role of 
the Braddocks, who “understood de- 
clamation". is well described - with 
as much attention being paid to John 
as to Bessie, particularly after 1948 - 
but the important point that “the 
Labour party machine in the 1950s, 
such as it was, bore an uncunny 
resemblance to the Conservative 
machine in the 1920s” needs more 
development even in a necessarily 
brief chapter. 

There arc omissions from this 
book. We learn little of the rela- 
tionship between councillors and 
officials, so that it is impossible to 
test the validity in Liverpool uf 
theories concerning that relationship 
recently worked out in relation to 
Leeds. It is only in the last para- 
graph that the point is made that 
“the tradition of a participatory, 
amateur democracy has been main- 
tained, although the conviction that 
local government is too serious a 
matter to be left to the elected coun- 
cillors has gained". There is n brief 
note earlier on the electoral system, 
but wc learn little of the extent of 
popular participation, nor is there 
much about levels of local rates or 
modes of rating. Clearly the kind of 
conservatism which some nineteenth- 
century Liverpool Conservatives 
advocated not only cost more money 
than doctrinaire Liberals were, pro- 


Impermanent ways 


as Brian White s A History of the 
Corporation of Liverpool, 1835-1914, 
Which appeared,- also under. the ..fm- 

f riiit of> tiio '■Ovbrportl University 
ress, thirty years ago, or Mrs 
Simey’s admirable Charitable Effort 


Simey’s admirable Charitable Effort i 92 p p 
In Liverpool in the Nineteenth Ceil - £g, 95 , 
tun. Waller himself recognizes ~ or 0 850: 


By Sherwin Bailey 
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Railway Archaeology 

192pp. Cambridge: Patrick Stephens. 


tun. Waller himself recognizes - or 
half recognizes r the difficulty: 
"Much local history does not have 
, . . advantages of ready manage- 
ability and circumscription yet ne 
does not try to overcome it. 

Four dedr themes emerge, 
nonetheless, from what is un- 
doubtedly a pioneering study,; and 
one without a rival. First, It exam- 
ines with penetration religious 
friction and sectarian strife in Uver- 

G ol. “God seemed very far away in 
verpool”, Hugh Walpole once 
wrote, but if this was true it wds 
certainly not because either clergy- 
men dr politicians were remiss in 
Invoking His presence. Sermons 
could turn into calls not for compas- 
; sion but for angry, action, . reyrvais 
into ripps. White 1 mentioned .WlSe; 
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back ’ (qeceSsarily) to M'Neill, and 


At the end of the nineteenth Centura 
it must have seemed that the rail- 
ways, as they existed then, were, des- 
tined to endure unchanged (allowing 
for technical advances), for a very 
long time, ydt the ensiling decades 
were to dissipate this sanguine ex- 
.pectation. Much of the railway sys- 
tem in Britain has now disappeared-, 
and this has stimulated a kind of 
romantic nostalgia, focused upon the 
steam locomotive, which .preserva- 
tionists are seeking to assuage. But 
preservation has its limitations, and 
there are many things that cannot 
now be recovered or restored; yet it 
is possible to find out a great deal 
about the railways of the pa;t. 

.0. , S. i Nock; . whose reputation as 
an authority, on Ell aspects of. the. 
railway is well established, calls such 
research "railway archaeology" - the 


pared to spend, but more than many 
Conservative ratepayers were keen 
to pay. Occasionally ratepayer candi- 
dates, like independent Protestants, 
took the stage, but, like rates, they 
do not figure as a category in the 
index. The altitude of the Labour 
Party towards spending is also left 
vague. 

Waller clearty prefers words to stat- 
istics although, having begun with 
his chapter on “the character of 
Liverpool”, he ends with statistics 
and with a telling generalization: “In 
April 1974 the new metropolitan 
County Council of Merseyside was 
born, governing over In million 
people in one area of 250 square 
miles. Where once it was very hard 
to define Merseyside, now it was 
hard to distinguish Liverpool". 


discovery and understanding of every- 

a connected with the railways 
ave now vanished, by means of 
' the study of such evidence as ' re- 
mains. His book, based on excep- 
tionally wide knowledge and experi- 
ence, is intended as a guide to that 
evidence. 

He begins with early forms of 
permanent way ' and with the first 
attempts to convert stationary steam 
engines into locomotives. He then 
gives examples of the way the rail- 
way network evolved; and a fascinat- 
ing chapter follows in which he 
shows how abandoned lines can be 
traced with the aid of Ordnance Sur- 
vey maps a branch of railway 
archaeology that can be pursued 
even by Those who, cannot explore, 
the actual sites. Changes in station 
layout are discussed, exemplified by 
' Euston in particular. Some of the 
classic aha historic structures - 
viaductfe, bridges and buildings - 
which have vanished are reviewed, 
and some notable structures which 
have so far survived are recorded, 
such as the Olenfinnan and Ribble- 
head viaducts, There is an excellent 
survey of early* signal-boxes and sig- 
nalling, including interlocking lever- 
frames., The text, is elucidated by 
clear and apposite . .Illustrations, 


maps, and diagrams. 

With ,so large a field to be cover- 
ed, -some omissions were inevit- 
ajile. - The smaller station buildings 
receive no attention; and such aids 
to railway archaeological studies, 
(particularly with Ordnance Survey 
maps) as working timetables, and the 
invaluable appendixes to the working 
timetables deserved mention; the 
appendixes in particular contain 
much that illuminates the past. Rail- 
way rule-books also throw light upon 
methods and conditions of. working. 
More could have been said about the 
standard signal-boxes of the pre- 
grouping .companies, and tbe instru- 
ments they contained, and about the 
value of signal-box diagrams . in 
archaeological study. It would have 
been useful had a bibliography or 
guide to further study been pro- • 
vided, und also a list of associations, 
such as the Signalling Record Socie- 
ty, which exist to promote the 
archaeological study of various 
aspects of the railways. 

Nevertheless, Mr Nock's book, 
attractively written and . produced, 
should stimulate interest u) railway 
.archaeology both, among railway enK 
thtisiosts . and, ; all ;ivho enjoy investi- 
gating the past. ' 
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The joys of designing 
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By John M. Robinson 

HOWARD COLVIN and JOHN NKW- 
MAN (Editors): 

Or Building 

Roger North's Writings on Archi- 
tecture 

16(top. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £17.50. 

0 19 B 17325 3 

This well-produced book is primarily 
architectural history for architectural 
historians, though it -will appeal to 
anybody interested in the intellectual 
and scientific ideas of late seven- 
teenth-century England, for Roger 
North was one of those wide-ranging 
minds whose enthusiasms embraced 
almost everything. By profession a 
lawyer he was also seriously in- 
terested in philosophy, music, rural 
economy and architecture. He is best 
known as the author of The Lives of 
the Norths, a biography of his 
brothers, but he also wrote treatises 
on accountancy, farming and fish- 
ponds. which were published In his 
own lifetime, and an essay on music 
which was printed in 1059. 

His writings on architecture, com- 
posed between 1687 and 1698. which 
are now published for the first time 
from the original manuscripts pre- 
served nt Roughnm Hall and in the 
British Library, were the outcome of 
his own experience in rebuilding his 
country house. They are among the 
pioneer writings on architecture in 
the English language, well arranged, 
intelligent, vividly written and full of 
valuable insights into the aesthetic 
philosophy of his contemporaries. 
There is also a fascinating disquisi- 
tion on the architectural history of 
houses in England from a seven- 
teenth-century viewpoint. 

Roger North was the youngest 
member of a talented Tory family. 
Their father Dudley, fourth Lord 
North, had had u varied career as 
soldier, MP and. author but was not 


well-off, the family Imving been im- 
poverished as Royalists in the Civil 
War. As usual in English families 
(unlike Continental ones), nil lus 
sons except the eldest had tn make 
their own way in the world as 
lawyers, merchants and scholars. All 
did well. Francis became the Lord 
Chancellor and was created Lord 
Guildford; Dudley was a merchant 
who made a fortune at Smyrna and 
Constantinople and returned home 
to become Sheriff of London, a 
Commissioner for Customs and a 
Lord of the Treasury; John was a 
scholar who became the Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge and Master of 
Trinity. As for Roger. Lord 
Clarendon considered him one of the 
only two honest lawyers he had ever 
met and lie became in due course 
steward to Archbishop Bancroft, 
Solicitor-General to the Duke of 
York, and after the latter's accession 
to the throne. Attorney-General to 
the Queen and MP for Dunwich. On 
the fall of James II and the triumph 
of rhe Whigs in 1688, he retired to 
Rougham in Norfolk where he had 
bought an estate, married at the age 
of forty-three and founded a family 
(still ut Rougham) and reconstructed 
his house to his own design. 

Like Wren and Robert Hooke, he 
probably came to architecture via 
mathematics and philosophy, but 
would probably never have Become 
seriously involved except for the fire 
which destroyed the Temple in 1678. 
He played a prominent part in nego- 
tiating on behalf of the Inn mth 
Nicholas Barbon, the undertaker of 
the new buildings and it was in the 
course of this that he came to know 
"the joys of designing and executing 
known only to such as practise or 
have practised it". He bought all the 
architectural textbooks he could lay 
his hands on, especially Palladio ana 
Scamozzi, taught himself the princi- 
ples of perspective nnd spent many 
nappy hours drawing buildings 
"which might have been better and 
more profitably employed”. 
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His best-known building is the 
Great Gateway to the Temple from 
Fleet Street, yet how many of those 
who see it realize that he designed it 
and not Wren? He also designed a 
stable block for his brother Lord 
Guildford at Wroxton Abbey in Ox- 
fordshire. But his chief work was the 
remodelling of the old house at 
Rougham. Tie added a gallery at the 
back, regularized the front and built 
a portico. Unfortunately his grand- 
son Fountain North had such a 
wretched childhood (his father flog- 
ged him severely and he ran away to 
seal that when he inherited, he de- 
molished the house because of its 
unhappy associations. Nothing now 
remains of Roger North's work there 
save some avenues, a dovecote and 
one ionic capital from the portico 
re-used as a sundial. 

Thus it is this treatise on Building 
which is the principal memorial to 
his architectural activity. It is the 
most detailed account of. the plan- 
ning and building of a seventeenth- 
century English house. But though 
related to a specific place, it is de- 
veloped into a general treatise in- 
tended to guide others, and contains 
the fruits of discussions with Wren 
on site at St Paul's Cathedral and 
with "my good friend Mr Hugh May, 


who reformed Windsor”. Thus it is 
uf particular importance as the writ- 
ing of an intelligent man who treats 
of matters that occupied the minds 
of leading professional architects, 
like Wren or May, but who were 
themselves too busy to have time to 
set down their thoughts on paper. 
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and hath engaged the greatest spirits 
. . . and also the poorest of work- 
men; it is like a stately fruit tree, 
that grows out of a foul soil, that is 
beautyfull, and the fruit of it deli- 
cious ... it is the sweat of the 
poorest of labouring men, who out 
of the slime and filth of the earth, 
present us with all the magnificence, 
security and ease we have." The 
pages are stuffed with succinct opin- 
ions such as “nothing is so sure a 
foreigner of a statesman's downfall, 
as his building a superb fabrick.'' His 
pithy dismissals of the bad taste of 
others are especially entertaining: 
“The painting for the most part of 
various affected colours, which 

E lease the ignorant and nauseate the 
nowing." These remarks are most 
in evidence in his stringent analyses 
of contemporary houses: Euston 
(rooms too low, too much money 
spent to too little effect); Melton 


Constable (too like a compact sub. 
urban villa for a country seatV 
Hnmpton Caiirt (too flat, even and 
insipid); Felbrigg (too harsh a hJI 
position of off and new); 
enhnm (rooms too low, the cupola 
eaks). On the other handle 
thought Tring exceedingly well cont- 
rived and Raynham generally “noble 
and pleasant” Like most of his cei 
era tion, he thought ClasficaJ 
architecture infinitely superior to 
Gothic, which looked “as If the 
whole should seem to stand on knit- 
ting pins”, but like Wren was not 
entirely unsympathetic and genuinely 
admired Westminster Abbey and 
Kings College Chapel. 

Roger North was writing primarily 
for the "reformer of an old house* 
rather than for somebody building 
from scratch, ideally a country gent- 
leman in retirement after a successful 
career. Anybody who is interested in 
architecture and has some historical 
sense will enjoy this book. Reading 
it is like a conversation with an in- 
telligent companion from the past. It 
would be ideal for winter evenings in 
an old country-house, while snugly 
esconced before a log fire with a 
glass of port, and contemplating 
whether or not to re-roof the dove- 
cote or add a "frontoon" to the 
facade. 


Looking for a likeness 
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ByPeterGreenham 

JAMES LORD: 

A Giacometti Portrait 

117pp. Faber. Paperback, £2.25. 
0 5>i 11668 X 


Perhaps it is one of the signs of a 
good book that it makes you think of 
others stUl to be. written. James 
Lord’s account of his eighteen sit- 
tings With Giacometti makes you 
long for other books by a sitter ab- 
out a painter, and even by a painter 
about a sitter. 

At the end of each session, Mr 
Lord put down what they had said to 
each other. There are ups and 
downs. Giacometti is often dis- 
pleased with what he has done, 
though sometimes he permits himself 
to say he has made a little progress. 
Lord succeeds in giving the book the 
suspense of a tale by constantly 
threatening to fly home to New 
York. Will he stay two more days? 
Another week? We only know for 
certain on the last page. The sub- 
plot, as it were, comes from the 
doubt which Giacometti proposes for 
himself - will iL be a good likeness at 
the end? At times it seenis as if each 
day’s work was a quest for the sim- 
plest kind of accuracy. The painter 
asks his sitter: Have I made the neck 
too long? Is the left cheekbone 
right? Does the head sit on the 
shoulders? It makes you wonder, as 
it does with lesser artists - if he had 
got it right first go, what would he 
nave gone on to do? Out of what 
would he have made the map and 
contours of paint? 

Nothing could be more different 
from the methods of the old matters, 
who knew each stage in advance: 
there was. the outline, then the 
underpainting in a neutral colour, 
then the dajrks kept thin, the middle 
tones, 'and' lastfy the lights loaded. 
Giacometti said ne 1 never knew what 
. the paintingf was going to be like, but 
even James Loro, exhausted perhaps 
by the professions of dismay fend 
incompetence, which he took to be a 
mark of his own shortcomings as a 
sitter, came to the conclusion that 
there was something more important 
than the painting - “which didn’t 
seem to matter much". “What meant 
somethin!", 1,6 writes, "What alone 
existed with a life of its own was his 
indefatigable struggle via the act of 
painting to express in visual terms a 
perception ot reality that had hap- 
pened to coincide momentarily with 
my head^ And Giacometti mutters 
“Its. hopeless. ,How can l make : a 
■ redly perpendicular In relation 
;..to the bdqytf The simple foctk that 1 


To keep on saying that nothing 
will come of it, that it's impossible, 
goes some way in the end to re- 
inforcing a distinction between the 
fecund artist, like Picasso (whom 
Giacometti belittles), and the artist 
who, if he is great, is so not by 
virtue of his variety and fertility, but 
by his obsession with an image; one 
image which he has discovered him- 
self. When Giacometti says “Draw- 
ing is the basis of everything; but the 
Byzantines were the only ones who 
knew how to draw. And then C6zan- 
ne. That’s all", he confirms the im- 
pression which the journal gives of 
an artist whose limitations were his 
strength. In the end, in spite of his 
honesty, his warmth, his heroic and 
cantankerous simplicity, exasperation 
might have been the reader's re- 
sponse, but luckily the exasperation 
takes no harsher form than wishing 
that Holbein's sitters, or Rem- 
brandt’s, had kept * a journal like 
Lord’s and noted down the painter’s 


methods. What would Mme Moites- 
sier have had to say of Ingres, who 
pondered her portrait for twelve 
years? 

At the end we take away - apart 
from some bewilderment over the 
eighteen smudgy photographs which 
record the progress of the portrait - 
a sudden elation, echoing Lord's re- 
lease from sittings, as well as 
Giacometti’s belief that the portrait 
was not, after all, a failure; some- 
thing almost jaunty, something to do 
with the taxi to the terminal, the 
baggage, a last cup of coffee before 
the departure; but more to do with 
the abrupt exchanges which passed 
for conversation between the two; 
and most of all to do with 
Giacometti and his vision. For, what- 
ever Lord implies about the process 
being more important than the pro- 
duct, the finished portraits . (if the 
phrase can be permitted), in all their 
tension and oddity, are what makes • 
an account of the process exciting. 


Campus crafts 


By J. M. R ichards 

SHERBAN CANTACUZINO: 

Howell, Klillck, Partridge and Amlsi 
Architecture 

128pp. Lund Humphries. £12.50 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0 85331 444 6 

Albums illustrating the work of one ■ 
contemporary firm of architects sel- 
dom make satisfactory publications. 
They are not the place .for radical 
criticism and most of the work they 
show , is too recent to be ripe for 
definitive evaluation. The result 
often appears a mere exercise in 
public relations. That is avoided in. 
this instance with the help of a long 
an dth oughtfiij introduction irt which 
Snerban Canjacuzino makes a se- 
rious attempt to describe the build- 
ing of t Howell, Killick, Partridge 
and Amis in terms of the idiom the 
partners have gradually. evolved since 
all four worked in theLondon Coun- 
ty Council's Architect’s department 
during its most creative period (the 
late 1950s), leaving in 1939 to set up 
in practice together. 

They have made tin interesting and 

VAriPfl Anmmti 
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remarkably, consistent in quality con- 
xlderina that Killick died. In 1972; arid. 
Howell in/1974;- pnJjLa: couple. Of 
yeats after, .his appointment to ; the 
chair or arehitefcturh; at , Cambridge. ' 


Much of their work has been for 
universities, where the relationship 
of new buildings to well-established 
settings is generally paramount. 
These architects are too intelligent to 
resort to the more cowardly forms of 
compromise, but their most promin- 
ent work at the older universities is 
the least successful in that respect: a 
trio of buildings walled with abruptly 
modelled , precast concrete panels 
which many have found insensitive. 

St Anne's and St Antony’s Colleges 
are somewhat harsh Intruders into 
North Oxford and the University 
Centre into the river front at Cam- 
bridge.. 

By contrast these architects' addi - 
tions to Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, are a model - of Intelligent 
grafting of new on to old and a 
demonstration that in doing so har- 
mony of scale and materials are 
more important than - similarity of 
style. Most of their other buildings, 
using brick and timber instead I of 
concrete and freqdeiltly. with Wide- 
eaved, . Iow-pitcned roofs, are 
humane in the sense that, say, the 
University Centre 1 b pot arid some 
have an engaging Japanese flavour 
which It wouldnave' been Interesting 
if Mr Cantacuzino. in his careful , 
analysis of the firraV work, had en- 
deavoured to explain, : 

All the firm’s projects are illiis- 
trated, Including,., their, competition 
■..entries whether: successful or. not,. . ^ ; 

The photographs, • iaro.-.- well; «pro? 

duced. Some of the ptyns are ;tpo 
small to be intelligible.. ' ’ Y 
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The occupation of the land 


By Jo hn Lucas 

F.DWAKU THOMAS: 

A Language Not To Itc Betrayed 
Selected prose with an immune turn 
by Edna Longiey 
2Wpp. Carcanct. £9.95. 
q 85635 336 1 

In Iris study of Walter Pater Edward 
Thomas wrote that “Only when a 
word has become necessary to him 
can u man use it safely; if he try to 
impress words by force on a sudden 
occasion, they will either perish of 
his violence or betray him". And in 
the course of n particularly powerful 
passage, where he identifies what it 
is in Pater's prose style that most 
displeases him, Thomas remarks that 
“it retained no sign of on original 
impulse in it. If there had been a 
strong impulse the after elaboration 
had worn it completely away. This 
detachment made language seem to 
be as hard and inhuman a material 
as marble, and like marble to have 
had no original connection with the 
artist's idea'’. To rend through this 
selection of Thomas's prose is to 
become aware of something which 
his poems also declare ana every- 
where embody: that a writer’s lan- 
guage must be personal to him, but 
that it must also speak for a deep 
attachment to those realities from 
which the language derives and 
which it identifies. 

This essential conviction of Tho- 
mas's has been best expressed, I 
think, by Stan Smith, in an essay of 
outstanding merit, the title of which 
is identical with the book under pre- 
sent review, and which appeared in 
the journal Literature ana History 
(No 4, Autumn, 1976). Referring lo 
the poem "I never saw that land 
before”, from which comes the line 
“ A language i\ot to bobetrayed” , Smith 
notes now in the central stanza "a 
man establishes some actual, tangible 
relations with the landscape, marking 
it with his presence . . And he 
adds that the revelation implied in 
the poem’s concluding lines - "And 
what was hid should still be hid/ 
Excepting from those like me made/ 
Who answer when such whispers 
bid” - is only available “when a 
language is shared, when there is 
bidding and response". Or as Tho- 
mas himself put it in “Words”, when 
asking “Choose me,/You English 
words": 

Make me content 
With some sweetness 
From Wales 
Whose nightingales 
Have no wings - 
Frqm Wiltshire and Kent 
And Herefordshire, 

And the villages there, - 
From the names, and the things 
No less. 

I think it a matter of real regret that 
bdna Longiey does not seem to 
know of Smith's essay, for her own 
very fine Introduction is a major 
critical essay on Thomas (as is her 
edition of his Poems and Last 
Poems) \ and her subtle understand- 
ing of Thomas would have been 


Niud no worthy sense i«( the great cUnul hkc ;t cr»»\vn", Thnm.is te- 
nch age uf this home ; ol my race marks that this wmiU he “a grave 
till I round it here; it i.s not a little weakness m a puct who encouraged 
matter that (some day) children reading closely with eye and ear.) 
will grow up with tile emotion of The demolition of Swinhurne is not 
this hook in their hreusts. with mere l v exactly witty (“Rhyme eer- 
sueh an harmonious view of early tainly' acted upon Swinburne as a pill 
history and folklore and ancient to purge ordmaiv responsibilities"), 
monuments and (he physical beau- it is also criticism* that could only he 
ly of Britain as we cbm only grope produced by u considerable poet. 

ror its understanding of what is 
Wherever you turn in Thomas you wrong with Swinburne takes for 
find this concern with occupation of granted an intimate awareness of 
the land. How else account for the what poetry should be. True, Tho- 
way in which, in The South Country, mas called reviewing on unskilled 
he lists as though he is savouring labour, and noted th.it most review- 
them the mimes of southern counties ers were coiuem with "itupottant- 


and their rivers; and speaks with 
such familiar affection of the names 


on sign-boards at cross-roads? And the case with his own reviewing, 
how else account for those quite which is confident, precise, and just 
magical poems to his children (“If 1 plain right. 

should ever by chance grow rich/TII 0uite wh hndn > ( commi ,. 

S U> ^K d /D m ’ Co ? ndden 'w n , dChl1 ' *cd himself to writing poetry by 
^ S ?h’/ y T'. Bnd . LB Pr; 1912. when the Swinburne -book 
ter, /And let them all to my eldest app eared can't of course be known, 
daughter. )? \ou name the names, JJ, the usual cxplanation sccms a5 
the names are inseparable from the far „ s we arc ljk ‘, , 0 ge| . Thoma , 
places, and they choose you as much remarks of Swinburne that “Othei 
as you choose them. noets tend toward* a ornce nnd ulnri 


Until hkv ;i vr»»\vn“, Thom, is to- poetical words and forms that are 
narks that this would he “a grave the duel material of second ary 
veakness in ;» poet who cncoiuagcd poets. 7 he metre avoids not only the 
emling closely with eye and cat".) old-fashioned pomp and sweetness. 
I'lic demolition of Swinburne is not hilt the later fashion of discord and 
iicroly exactly witty (“Rhyme eer- fus?». In fact, the medium is common 
ainly acted upon Swinburne us a pill speech and common decasyllabics 

0 purge ordinary responsibilities") The unite dramatic pieces have 

t is also criticism that could only he ... the beauty of life seen by one in 
iroduccd by u considerable poet, whom mystery and tenderness 
For its understanding of what is together just outstrip humour and 
wrong with Swinburne takes for curiosity.” (Mere curiosity is no 
granted an intimate awareness of doubt dangerous because in its itn- 
ivhat poetry should be. True, Tho- plied aggressiveness it excludes bid- 
mas called reviewing on unskilled ding Hnd response). 

labour, and noted tli.il most review- ,, , r 

rhf Jith h;« 1 ™ iLnll* 1 trough this marvellous selection oi 

wh if-h^ n°' V Up re ai C i Wln ®t ^' s P^e one is bound to share the 

Sin rich? ' P ’ JUSt excitement of his discovery. I sup- 

1 g ‘ pose ihnt it is u matter of being wise 

Quite why Thomas hadn't commit- after the event, and vet it is impossi- 

ted himself to writing poetry by bic to avoid the feeling that nil the 
1912, when the Swinburne ’book time Thomus is on the look-out for 
appeared, can't of course be known, the poet who can release his own 
But the usual explanation sccms as poetry. He writes with acute, loving 
far as we arc likely to get. Thomas perception of Hnrdy, but Hardy 
remarks of Swinburne that "Other won’t quite do: “He cannot escape 


poets tend towards a grace Qnd glory 


muffled cadences. 


stand why ihomas should write with tected nnd mnde d 
such devastating contempt of towards a musical 


It is this that enables us to under- of words as of humnn speech per- which m their liveliest suggest old 
stand why Thomas should write with fected nnd mnde divine, Swinburne people dancing an old dance, his 
such devastating contempt of towards a musical jargon that in- reluctances anu pauses; or from his 
Maeterlinck and Swinburne. The eludes human snatches, but is not sombre intellectual vocnbulary." 
essay on Maeterlinck is remarkable and never could be speech”. Where, Even so, Hardy comes near to what 
for its wise, witty generalizations ab- then, could such speech be found7 is wanted: in one poem “there is a 
out the proper ana improper use of The answer of course is in the poetry changing burden which is full if not 
language. Maeterlinck's poem “Ser- of Robert Frost. “This is one of the of magic yet of a deep and strong 
res Chauds” most revolutionary books of modern suggestion of something which the 

ionrtn»e fh>» fart that nn ivnrri out. times, but one of the quietest and intellect alone cannot handle' 1 . He 


res Chauds” most revolutionary books of modern suggestion of something which the 

ignores the fact that no word out- ti mes > but one of the quietest and intellect alone cannot handle". He 

side works of information, has any least aggressive." The opening sent- sees how good - and bad - W. H. 

value beyond its surface value ex- ence °* one °' Thomas s reviews of Davies was; is just and generous to 

cept what it receives from its N° r, h of Boston (he wrote several) de la Mare (the review of Peacock 
neighbours and its position among makes clear how much Frost meant Pie is a perfect example of the deli- 
them. Each man makes his own t0 him - ^ language of Frost's cate adjustment of tone to the sub- 
language in the main unconscious- P oems ' he 8 0es on * ,s frce f,Qm the ject so that Thomas can find exactly 


ignores the fact that no word, out- }* mes < b ul °. ne of the quietest and 
side works of information, has any * east aggressive. The opening sent- 
value beyond its surface value ex- *" ce , oF ° n n c of Thomas s reviews of 


cept what it receives from its Nor ' h °f Bos ‘ on ( he wrote several) 
neighbours and its position among makes dew how much Frost meant 


the right way to praise the book); 
and lie* writes with lucid understand- 
ing about Yeats. Lawrence and 
Pound, f am not sure whether iso- 
lated quotation will demonstrate this, 
but here he is, for example, on 
Yeats: “‘Speech delighted with its 
own music* is the besi definition of 
Mr Yeats' verse." On Lawrence: “he 
writes of matters which cannot be 
subdued tu conventional rhythm and 
rhyme - chiefly the intense thoughts, 
emotions, or gropings of sclf- 
cnnscious men and women set on 
edge by love or fatigue or solitude, 
if he trusts to make a general 
appeal, it is by faithful concentration 
on the particular . . .”. And. an un- 
cannily prescient remark on Pound: 
“He is so possessed by his own 
strong conceptions, that he not only 
cannot think of wrapping them up in 
conventional form, but he must ever 
show his disdain for it a little.” 

But il is when he comes to Frost 
that you know Thomas has arrived at 
the poetry he waiiIs, from others and 
from himself. It comes out. above 
all, perhaps, in the following state- 
ment: “There nre moments when the 
plain language and lack of violence 
make the unaffected verses look like 
prose, except that the sentences, il 
spoken aloud, are most felicitously 
true in rhythm to the emotion". No 
doubt Thomas knew of Frost's con- 
cern with how the rhythms of r 
poem must be intimately expressive 
of sentence sound, and of the revela- 
tions which such voiced rhythms con- 
tain; yet it was what he himself had 
been saying, as this volume makes 
dear. And making it dear is Edna 
Longley's overriding concern. 1 do 
not see how the work she has done 
could have been done better. 


ly ana inexplicably, unless he is 
still at an age when he is an admir- 
ing but purely aesthetic collector . , _ - , 

Lrti ST- rt. never Everlasting moments (f v , 

use j and there are a hundred peCu- ■ C? 

lianties in his rhythms and group- > g = come this, Thomas often used things 

jngs to be discovered. U\ the mam- , or creatures to speak on his behalf - 

ly instinctive use of his language By Andrew Motion his “Sedge Warblers” are an obvious 

the words will all support one ^ example. But Thomas also used 

another, and, if the writing ;s thoma* dreams as analogues of his waking 

good, the result of this support is EDWARD THOMAS. transcendent states, and since he 

that each word is living its inten- The Chessplayer and other essays tended to da so more frequently in 
sest ,ife * 28pp. Cheltenham: Whittington his (still largely unread) prose than 

This is ns near as one can come lo Press. £14.50. in ins poetry, their importance has 

Thomas's poetic credo. The rela- 0 904845 36 2 been comparatively neglected. 

tionship between a poet and his ton- - T ■= The first of these three previously 

guage is. or ought to be, an intensely “j a j n 't a mystic", Edward Thomas unpublished pieces,' “The Chess- 
personal one from which the positiv- ^ Q 0r( j 0Il Bottomley. But he was player", is a significant addition to 
isl sense of user and used has been j n fl Throughout his life as a existing examples. It is no! an 
utterly banished. So Thomas can w i ter g e tr ied to find wnys of ex- account of rapturous delight but a 
even discover wnat is personal in nrY ,„; nD occasional but intense feel- description of five similar dreams in 


come this, Thomas often used things 
or creatures to speak on his behalf - 
his “Sedge Warblers” are an obvious 
example. But Thomas also used 
dreams as analogues of his waking 
transcendent states, and since he 
tended to da so more frequently in 
his (still largely unread) prose than 
in his poetry, their importance has 
been comparatively neglected. 

The first of these three previously 


rings similarly sumptuous: white, glittering 
lalf - clouds and light- But these are al- 


tinction with some grandeur: ne 
almost makes it a visible ornament 
..... Nearly every one of the essays 
in The Renaissance opens abruptly. 
Pater cannot wind into our confi- 
dence. He is a shy man, full of 'it 
may be' and 'we may think', and he 
has the awkward abruptness of a shy 
man." 

In his review of Selected Poems , of 
Francis Thompson, Thomas remarks 


re of the speaker enters a mountain cave 
ness" and finds "one tall old man” playing 
uate- chess on a gold table with ivory ana 
and, ebony pieces. The view from this 
over- eyrie is, for at least part of the time. 


ways dispelled when the chessplayer 
makes a move. Sometimes rain 
squalls across his view, and at other 
moments he sees or hears signs of 
suffering below - sailors drowning, a 
man dying, and isolated scenes of 
anger, hate and uncertainty. In the 
final dream he expects a similar con- 
test of despair and aspiration as he 
watches rain across a spring land- 
scape. But when the chessplayer 
seems to relent, the prospect of re- 
juvenation becomes more definite, 
and tho speaker throws himself on 
his knees "in the belief that my bent . 
stillness wus protecting that sweet . 
moment of earth from his awful 
hand". Although its. language is 


of tho Muu. ly revealed by human language, and, ebony pieces. Thi 

jns abraptiy! order t0 admlt M we * 1 “ over ’ e * ne for at ,eas 
3 our conn- — 

n, full of 'it __ 
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“jerringly identifies the importance 
or Thomas’s remark that poetry 
springs apparently from an occupa- 
tion of the land, from long, busy, 
and quiet tracts of time, wherein a 
man or a nation may find its own 
soul. To have a future, it must have 
had a past". A perception such as 
this makes it clear why Thomas felt 
that he had no option but to fight In 
the Great War; and it also helps to 
explain why in a sense all his poems 
are war poems.. For they are deep 
writings of an apprehension of Eng- 
land which more truly testifies to an 
occupation of the land than . all the 
turn and (hick volumes of patriotic 
verse that tumbled from the presses 
during the, years of that war. 

There is a further point. For that 
sense of. occupation of the land must 
he what lies behind. Thomas's other- 

iimea . : i: i c 


wouid-ro epic which I once trted\to 
read ; but which defeated roe before 1 
had gone, thirty pages, andiyeLabqdf 
. which Thomas can say that '„ '! 


remain In his verse-as a permanent 
memorial of this nympholepsy". Al- 
ter the figure slightly so that you 
may take account of a different ta- 
lent, and you arrive at Thomas’s 

n t on Swinburne. Swinburne 
nost no, magic felicity of 
words"; it therefore follows that a 
poem such as "A Channel Passage" 
is “an inhuman perversion of lan- 
guage and metre”. Much more 1m- 
portani, however, is the fact that 
"Since the adjective js most ready 
when words are wanted, he used a 
greater number, yet without equally 
great variety. He kept as it were a 
baretri of words, to which he was 
constant and faithful.’’ There then 
follows an attack on . Swinburne’s 
characteristic use of .those adjectives 
which ip quite simply one of the best 
- examples of close reading that I have 
come’ across, arid which makes, one 
1 realize what, 9 wonderful crjtic Tho- 
mas was. (Interestingly, in the course 
of dismissing Swiriburpe’s view of 
i' England with “The sea-coast round 
;• her like a mantle", and "The sea- 


The track had a green crown 
Faint between ruts .of frost ( 

,The stream lapped- jlhto the ropd. 
X watched hiq ^wife atatrtp past . ■ 
To tend the; trembling calves, 

■Her face h tearful child'a, 

Then bumped off on tho trailer. 
Bale-cord furrowing my arm. 

All winter, squalls of rows: 

How he’d be gone for days 
Playing at eldest son 
She’d say; conspiratorial 
I’d cell for milk, hear doors slam 
And take home his advice - 
Don’t you get wed - poured out 
.'In pnger thick from the jug. 

All .round, the sparse fields 
Picked at by the : Herds . 

For roots of bitterness, ' 

And the sharp huddling wind. _ v 
That season on the farm. 

What only passed as true - 
• The cottage and niy girl - ■ 

Didn’t outlast the chill. 


Michael Vince 


lutely unpretentious poems. Like 
"The Other" and ‘The Glory", for 
example, it sues for a prolonged 
“moment of everlastingness" in the 
knowledge that such things can 
neither exist nor. remain in ignorance 
of their opposite for long. - 
The seednd essay, "The Listener", 
is better written but less resonant; -In 
It. Thorilfis discusses half-seriously 
hnd hail-comical ly the pleasures and 
pains of having to hear someone 
read their own work, and then being 
obliged to respond with “one oF the 
many prevarications possible". But 
the third, “Penderyn”, is as substan- 
tial as the first, and also anticipates 
major themes in the poetry. Its 
account of an approach on foot to 
the Brecknock Beacons and Pen-- 
deryn Church is a description of a 
.journey to> somewhere which, until 
this visit,- had been “little more than' 
a name". As. Thomas. enters the vil- 
lage he comes across a funeral, and 
its melancholy factual iiy combines 
with his knowledge of local folk 
traditions to destroy bis ideal illu- 
sions while. deepening his admiration 
for the actual beauties of the place: 
"that evening the name Was still pure 
music, pertiaps more earthly than 
before, mare definitely triouhUtlnous, 
perhaps the sweetest place name in, 
the world”. The preoccupation with 
'names and narriing immediately re- 
calls such poems as “Atjlestrop* and 
“The, Thrush", Like five other two 
stories, "Pdhdeitynr is. extremely Well 
-worth publishing. 
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Agriculture’s arrival 


By G. W. Dimbleby 

STUART PICGOTT (Editor): 

The Agrarian History of England and 
Wales 

Volume f, Part One: Prehistory 
451pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£27.50. 

0 521 08741 4 

The Agrarian History of England and 
Wales is a scries of eight volumes 
covering successive periods, of which 
Volumes IV and VIII are already 
published. So is the second part of 
Volume 1, edited by H.P.R. Finberg, 
who died before this test on Prehis- 
tory was available. Pari One has 
therefore been edited by Stuart Pig - 
gott. It consists nf three sections: 
Early Prehistory, by Professor Fig- 
got I himself: Later Prehistory, by 
Peter Fowler; and Livestock, by 
Michael Ryder. Ryder's section in 
fact covers' the period of the whole 
volume, that is, up to ad 1042, and 
therefore, confusingly, goes beyond 
the chronological scope of Pnrt One. 

I do not know what problems caused 
the delay in Ihe publication of this 
volume, but the results arc serious. 
The contributions of Piggott and Fow- 
ler cover material only up to i he end of 
1975, while Ryder’s section was sub- 
mitted us early as 1970. So much has 
been published in the interim that the 
whole book, and Ryder's section esne- 
cinltv, is much reduced in value. It has 
to be asked whether, despite disclaim- 
ers in the preface, publication on these 
terms is fair to the student, who will 
turn to such a volume expecting to find 
it uniformly up-to-date, 

The three sections of the book differ 
widely in their treatment, largely be- 
cause of ihe different nature of the 
subject-matter, Piggott has to set the 
cultural and environmental context in 
which agriculture first came to Britain. 
He explores the contact between the 
indigenous Mesolithic population and 
the^NeoUthlcnewcomer^.Hc suggests 1 
that theto may have been contact even 

David & 
Charles 
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before agriculture was first introduced, 
and in any case it seems likely that 
when it did arrive it came into a 
landscape already modified by man. At 
this stage interpretation has to be 
based as much on environmental evi- 
dence ns on archaeology, but Piggott 
handles them both with confidence und 
blends them well. At Ihe end of this 
section he discusses tillage and gives a 
very good account of the early cross- 
ploughing revealed beneath the South 
Street long barrow, linking it with 
Continental parallels. 

Fowler has a different task, because 
from the Beaker period onwards there 
Is much more evidence on the ground, 
evidence of field systems, field bound- 
aries, storage pits, tools, etc. He has 
brought together a great mass of 
information and has made :i well- 
argued synthesis of it which it will he 
very useful to have in n single volume. 
His' discussion of population levels is 
particularly interesting. While he does 
not have to rely as much as Piegolt on 
environmental evidence, he ernes not 
turn so readily to it nnd is less facile in 
his use of it. Despite the object-lesson 
of Millie's Camp (page 89, footnote), 
archaeologists tend to cling to art i fac- 


tual evidence and to distrust environ- 
mental evidence, especially if the two 
conflict. Bui how docs one square the 
usual interpretation of the setting of 
hill- forts, as expressed here for inst- 
ance, with the rnct that in one or two 
cases the ramparts hnvc been shown to 
overlie a forest soil containing no 
evidence of clearance? Or again, the 
archaeological interpretation by 
A. Fleming that the North York Moors 
were cleared for arable rather pastoral 
farming is preferred to the contradic- 
tory evidence from pollen annlyses of 
contemporary buried soils and nearby 
peat desposits. These also are positive 
data anJ the truth must explain them 
too. 

On a more fundamental level, I find 
it difficult to accept without qualifica- 
tion Fowler's suggestion that in the 
latter prehistoric period man had 
achieved a symbiotic relationship with 
his environment. Recent work, the 
best of it post-dating this text, shows 
that extensive sheet erosion took place 
in this period of intensified agriculture. 
Moreover, soils of low base status, like 
so many in our highland zone, deterio- 
rated so rapidly that symbiosis could 
not he established. It may be different 


in Wessex where the nutrient status of 
the soils remained high even after 
erosion. In his Soil and Civilization 
Edward Hyams suggested that nutri- 
ent-rich soils in the equable climate of 
western Europe were able to withstand 
the trials and errors of the early 
agriculturists long enough to allow the 
development of a stable system, fn 
these terms one might talk about 
symbiosis, but it cannot be applied 
universally. I prefer E. S. Higgs’s 
concept of brittle ecosystems, put 
forward in 1975. 

Ryder’s section on livestock also 
draws upon a large body of data, 
difficult to handle in a readable man- 
ner. In complete contrast to the pre- 
ceding section, this deals almost exclu- 
sively with non-art ifactual evidence; 
indeed it is good to see specialists' 
reports being drawn upon and co- 
ordinated in inis way. Ryder includes a 
good account, species by species, of the 
development of our commoner domes- 
tic farm animals, though the discussion 
on sheep, and particularly of their 
fleece, is somewhat out of balance, 
extendingbeyond the lime range of the 
section. This is the author's own field 
of interest, and the emphasis is heavily 


Farming without fences 
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By Michael Havindeil research has be 
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The Origins of Open-field Agriculture times (c 1150- 
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This is undoubtedly an important into strips and 
book. It directs much light on to one aspects of the sj 
of Ihe most obscure and yet most opinion amongst 
fundamental problems of early Brit- hied here, is tha 
ish history, for it was the settlement evolved in late ! 
pattern based on the open fields, 1050) for a v 
with their common rights of grazing, reasons. One of 
which was ultimately responsible for contributions is 
that most typical of . our small settle- * shon, who attero 
merits - the village. A countryside of he calls a funetto 
hamlets ■'and isolated farms is charac- the origin of op 
.terlstic of enclosed fields. It was the eombming the ’ 
open fields which created our land- offered by other 
scape of villages and ail that they 1? explanation 
imply. time. 

Trevor Rowley has assembled a This book beL 
multi-disciplinary team of ten histo- symposium, Dod 
riaos, geographers, and archaeolog- to refer to his 
ists who are all in the forefront of chapters when he 
recent work on open fields. Concep- it is interesting ti 
tually, the problem has two dimen- 
sions: causal and chronological, m 

which are normally closely linked, 71 

though there are examples in Ihe XlUVl 
book of authors who agree on causes 
yet differ on chronology. 

It wns not to be expected that ten 
authors approaching a problem from By Jim Hllllter 
different viewpoints would reach a 
simple agreement,, though there is ____ n ., nnn , 
perhaps a closer coincidence of view EN1U gauldie: 


However the drift of most recent 
research has been in the opposite 
direction. Joan Thirsk has elsewhere 
argued that the system did not fully 
mature until fairly late medieval 
times (c 1150-1350) when rising 
population, acting through partible 


in relation to their contributions. He 
suggests that open fields originated 
through piecemeal colonization by 
groups of kinsmen who shared the 
ploughing and hence divided the 


population, acting through partible This theory is supported by 


inheritance, provided the spur for 
the minute sub-division of holdings 
into strips and all the associated 
aspects of the system. The majority 
opinion amongst the authors assem- 
bled here, is that the system mostly 
evolved in late Saxon times (c 750- 
1050) for a variety of different 
reasons. One of the most Interesting 
contributions is by Robert Dodg- 
.shau, who attempts , to provide, what 
he calls a functional interpretation of 
the origin of open-field systems by 
combining the varying explanations 
offered by other scholars into a sing- 
le explanation extended through 
time. 

This book being the product of a 
symposium, Dodgshon was not able 
to refer to his fellow symposiasts’ 
chapters when he wrote his own, but 
it is interesting to consider his theory 


Providing the porridge 


among them than Rowley implies in 
his preface. A virtue of the book is 
that it. does not become bogged ' 
down in sterile dispute about what 
types of system may . be legitimately 
described as “open field." Rather, it 
takes a broad view and accepts that 
any unfenced field used for growing 
corn, in which Ihe holdings of the 
farmers . were sub-divided (usually 
but nol necessarily into fairly lengthy 
strips) and which wps thrown open 
for common grazing after harvest 
and during fallows, , constituted part 
of an open-field system. ... . 

■ The debate about the origins of 
the open fields is one of the oldest in 
English history. For many year* the 
consensual. view' was that the system, 
was brought over to England from 
Germany Tby the Anglo-Saxon Invad- 
ers, c 450-650, and imposed on the 
disintegrating remains of the Roman 
villa-farms and the .Celtio - hamlet- 2 


The Scottish Country Miller 1700-1900 
A History of Water-powered Meal 
Milling in Scotland 

254pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. £15. 
0 85976 067 7 


Until the early part of the present 
century, mills and millers were of 
crucial importance to Scottish rural 
communities. To the local mill was 
.conveyed, a large, porportion of the 
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considerable evidence for-open fields 
\ in : Scotland, Ireland aria Wales, 
wherfe the -English never ■ settled. ', 
:• Ever since ■f ? : Seebohm argued for 
• pre-Saxon origins; in his celebrated 
.. study, ot 1883, 77je English Village. 
ConUnurlUy, the vie-jv that the Sax- 
ons inherited existing open fields has 
had supporters. .» Indeed, . i OianviUe 
; Joifof tn; this book' 

1 * ' " 


Obtained ;the oatmeal which;, tti the 
form, of porridge, and oatcakes, cod- 
stituted a 'substantial proportion of 
the country! family's diet. Better 
.communications and rising .living 
Standard? chanced all that. Milling 
became a highly' centralized and 
highly capitalized business dealing 
mainly in imported North American 
wheat. In Scotland as elsewhere, 
White bread and cornflakes have long 
since displaced .traditional staples. 
Only a handful of small,, water- 
powered mills of the once universal 
.type- remain operational. .Others 
haVe experienced q fate symbolic of 
recent social change in the British 
countryside; they have been con- 

a ed into luxury homes for wealthy 
mites in search of rural! bliss. 

ihie! Scottish country miller is, 
Ifo -liforally, a dying breeds Iris 
iteativc r of : -Enid. Gaqldle’s 
TOach tq:het subject that, she] has 


on British work, with little references 
research dsewhere. Outside his own 
field Ryder is less reliable. His discus- 
sion of the origins uf agriculture is verv 
outdated and his views about the 
ecological status of the chalk downs are 
not excused by the date at which the 
manuscript was prepared. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that at the time he 
wns writing the second edition of 
Godwin’s History of the British Flora 
was still five years away. 

One has the impression that the 
authors of this volume did not see each 
other’s texts, for there is overlap and 
discrepancy in detail between them. 
Some of this would have been avoided 
if it had been agreed to take Piggott’s 
background chapter as common to all 
three sections. But there are more 
serious inconsistencies, such as when 
Celtic fields were first made. The 
editor should certainly have standar- 
dized the reference systems; Piggott 


and into strips as they ploughed it. 
Fhis theory is supported by Professor 


Jones's study ot early customary ten- 
ure in Wales and also by Della 
Hooke’s examination of early Saxon 
land-charters in the West Midlands. 
Later the need to share good and 
bad land equally, the need to insure 
against weather risks by dispersing 
land, and the influence of partible 
Inheritance, elaborated the system 
until it reached its fullest extent in 
the classical three-field system of the 
Midlands. ' • • 

Dodgshon does ' not commit him- 
self to a particular time-scale but his 
interpretation would fit well with the 
late-Saxon period favoured by many 
of the authors here. Della Hooked 
study of the Saxon charters points to 
the ninth and tenth centuries as the 
most active period, as docs Harold 
Fox’s examination of Saxon and later 
charters in the Midlands. Bruce 


and Ryder only give footnotes, but 
Fowler gives both footnotes and an 
alphabetical bibliography plus an 
alphabetical list of sites mentioned. 
Such faults, and Us tardy publication, 
detract from what is otherwise a wcil- 
conceived and welcome textbook. 


Campbell’s analysis of regional varia- 
tions also points to this period, and 
he suggests that complex, regularized 
open-field systems would have been 
imposed by powerful lords. David 
Hall's archaeological fieldwork in 
Northamptonshire also focuses on 
this period. He has uncovered evi- 
dence of earlier Saxon settlements 
based on hamlets and enclosed fields 
beneath later open fields. Victor 
Skipp’s analysis of five parishes 
south-east of Birmingham, where 
open fields were not very important, 
indicates possibly a slightly later 


Mrs Gauldle, one feels, understands 
the miller’s trade. Her account of 
milling technology and of millers' 
work is based on more than a merely 
academic assessment of the literary 
and manuscript evidence. The fact 
that in 1904. the Scottish population 
was consuming “less than IVr lbs of 
oatmeal per week” was cited by one 
recent writer as indicative of a low 
level of consumption. Mrs Gauldie 
observes of that particular authority: 
"One is forced to wonder if he. ever 
tried consuming 1 Vi ibs of oatmeal, 
One ounce of meal makes porridge 
for one person; 1 Vi lbs, then, allows 
24 portions of porridge per person 
per week, which means either por- 
ridge twice a day or porridge in the 
morning , aRd q large portion of oat- 
cakes every evening - hardly a neg- 
ligible proportion or the diet.” There 
is : sometlung irresistibly appealing 
about the. demolition of learned argu- 
ment by so evident a practicality. 

The -period examined by Mrs 
Gauldie Was a transitional one in 
Scottish agriculture. In the eight- 
'eenth century the country mill was 
still enmeshed in a web of essentially 
feudal obligations, Tenant farmers 
and smallholders were obliged to 
have- their .crops ground in their 
landlord’s mill' and to supply the 
labour needed to keep it in good 
repair; With, the spread of - improved 
farming methods and the develop- 
•.nient of an; increasingly commercial- 
ized marketing system; the 'mill’s role 
altered. Its .survival .came to depend - 
•' simply, on', its usefulness as a cohve- 
oient vspurcq ':df thie > .meal which ' 

. loomed so large In the domestic earn-. 

...... ....... 


date, as do Mary Harvey s study of 
planned field systems in Holderness, 
Yorkshire, Hnd Brian Robert's ex- 
amination of the village’ of Cockfield 
in Durham. But these northern ex- 
amples were somewhat special cases. 

With its richness of texture and 
many detailed case-studies, this book 
clearly demonstrates that the Inter- 
disciplinary study of open fields Is 
highly active. It calls tor more re- 
search and provides future research- 
ers with an excellent bibliography 
and plenty of stimulating ideas. 


other poorer members of the rural 
community. Once such folk were 
able to abandon meal for more ex- 
pensive commodities, the c ° un, 7 
mill was deprived of custom. A craii 
which originated In medieval atnes 
ceased to exist. 

The Scottish miller, as Mrs Gaul- . 
die reports, has had a bad prMJ 
historically. Perhaps because of 
key part in the food production 
process, the miller was customarily 
believed to possess quasi-magicaJ 

E owera. , The suspicion with wiucd 
e was consequently ' 

reinforced by hostility resulting 
his local monopoly *- a monopoly 
guaranteed by both custom and * 
ute. Nor was such hostility, cpriti* 36 ' 
to the miller’s clientele. To ' ,hc *f 
advocates of agricultural advance- 
ment who flourished . to ■ 
around 1800 - a nd . on. ^U ose wn 1 1 n gs 
so many historians refy-*- the undeni- 
ably restrictive and archaic rules an 
regulations surrounding milling were 
representative of much that : was 
wrong with the unreformed order o 
things In the Scottish countryside. 

Mrs Gauldie finds little evidence 
that millers; were os unpopular or aa 
reactionary as has often ueeu 
alleged* That ,may not be entmeiy 
unconnected with her evident sym 
pathy .for the men who are her sun* 
feet. But her book is more than an 
extremely readable rehabilitation or 
the milling profession, it Is a thor- 
oughly • researched- and often fascinat- 
Hrig - study '••'df i prediously^ neglects 

topic. Along the way, it does muen 

■to elucidate the; effects (rf the; trans-- 
formation of Scottish rural sodety m 

tw 
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Life on the land 


By George Ewart Evans 

C. F.. MINHAY (editor): 

The Victorian Countryside 
Two Volumes 

7U2pp. Roulledgc nnd Kegan Paul. 
£25 each; £40 the set. 

(I 7100 0736 1 

The Victorian Countryside takes the 
form of a collection of essays by 
forty contributors on the subject of 
“Rural England in the Industrial 
Age”, the title of the introductory 
essay by the editor, G. E. Mingay. 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales receive 
separate treatment under the some- 
what provocative rubric of “The Re- 
gions and Their Issues". 

The collection ranges widely and 
imaginatively over the field of Victo- 
rian rural history. And is especially 


nnlahle fur the inclusion of studies 
by younger historians on folk life 
and oral history, aspects that have m 
recent years added greatly to our know- 
ledge of the past of rural societies. 
Another feature of these volumes is Ihe 
illustrations - photographs and repro- 
ductions lit contemporary pum lines 
which together comprise one of the 
most valuable groups of their kind 
to have appeared m a countryside 
book for many years. Few of the 
illustrations have, to iny knowledge, 
been reproduced elsewhere, nor are 
they merely eyc-catching decora- 
tions, but arc historical sources in 
themselves. The render is thus pro- 
vided with an extra dimension to the 
materia] described in the text. A 
good example is the reproduction of 
a painting called “A Lincolnshire 
Gang", snowing the children of a 
rural family being forcibly wakened 
for work at early morning by a pair 
of gang-masters; another picture 
iilustrntcs the same subject: a child 


being comforted by a woman as he 
lies exhausted in the furrow after a 
spell of hueiiig. These pictures bring 
home the evils of the gang-system in 
the Eastern Counties with" greater 
incisiveness than would be possible 
in pages ot text. The illustrations arc 
complemented by n perceptive essay 
by the art historian Rosemary Treble 
who discusses such topics as “Natur- 
alism and Romanticism", and "Senti- 
ment and Realism". 

A number of contributions deal 
directly with the land, and there are 
some Fresh viewpoints on h 
topic that has figured largely in the 
writing of agronomists and historians 
- the contrast between the highland 
and lowland areas of Britain. In an 
absorbing essay, “The Land and the 
Church”, Alan D. Gilbert argues 
that the way in which the land is 
fanned hns social consequences that 
extend even to religion. Pursuing an 
insight by Cobbctt into the relative 
scarcity of country churches in the 


The real Elmdon 


By Peter Willmott 

MARILYN STRATHERN: 

Kinship at the Core 
An anthropology of Elmdon. a vil- 
lage in north-west Essex in the nine- 
teen-sixties 

301pp. Cambridge University Press. 
(I 521 23360 7 

This is the latest addition to a small 
but expanding shelf of anthropolo- 
gical studies of rural communities in 
Britain. Elmdon is a small (300-odd 
population) village in north-west 
Essex, fourteen miles from Cam- 
bridge. As Audrey Richards explains 
in a foreword, she had. a house 
there, and from 1962 used the village 
as n research laboratory for a succes- 
sion of Cambridge students. The au- 
thor of this book was one of them, 
and Frances Oxford, who contributes 
an epilogue on Elmdon in 1977, 
another. 

Kinshjp is the anthropologists' cen- 
tral subject, not surprisingly in view 
of its importance in Hie societies they 
have traditionally studied. Kinship at' 
the Core is, however, not a detuited 
account of kinship relationships. It 
includes something about the practic- 
al help given by relatives ana ubout 
family gatherings, but gives dis- 
appointingly little detail about 
kinship patterns or their role in peo- 
ple's daily lives. The central interest 
is the residents who described them- 
selves - and were described by others 
- as ‘‘old Elmdon’’, or more often 
real Elmdon". Miss Strathem sees 
them as the "core". Who were these 
people? Why were they so important 
to the village? 

The facts are that these “core 
famdies", cross-linked by kinship, 
identified by their family names and 
amounting in 1964 for about a third 
ot the residents, were four kin 
groups of predominantly agricultural 
labourers, based in Elmdon since the 
eighteenth or nineteenth- century, 
rhe focus of the book is on the whys 
in which these families were per- 
ceived, and the ways in which tnese 
perceptions were used to structure 
tfl ® social worlds of family members 
and of others in the village. . 

_Folk history does nol always tally 
with the evidence. Records of births 
and deaths, and carefully constructed 
genealogies, showed for Instance that 
there were other families that had 
been in Elmdon longer than two of 
the four ‘Teal’ 1 families, and that 
Kinship relationships could be traced 
between the two family groups bear- 
ing the same name but universally 
believed to be unrelated. 

In_ showing hdw such mistakes 
could, be. made, Straihern throws 


is the task of tracing one's relatives 
through previous generations that 
few people have a clear picture out- 
side a fairly narrow range. Most 
know the name and place of origin 
of parents' siblings ana sometimes of 
grandparents' siblings as well, but 
that is about all. Knowledge of fami- 
ly connections usually goes no furth- 
er than second cousins - the descen- 
dants of grandparents' siblings. So it is 
not surprising if people are hazy about 
earlier connections or about current 
kinship ties extending much further 
than first cousins. 

The second point is that, in the 
absence of a lineage and of clear 
rules, people in Western societies 
have a good deal of choice about 
kinship relations - about which rela- 


tives they keep in touch with and 
which family connections they 
emphasize. Most adult children 
maintain contact with their parents 
and siblings. But how much they see 
of these people, or of a wider circle 
of relatives, depends partly on prox- 
imity and partly on preference. 
Strathem argues that this freedom of 
choice is related to the demands of 


She’s story 


By Susan Campbell 

G. E. and K. R. FUSSELL: 

The English Countrywoman 
Her Life in Farmhouse and Field 
from Tudor Times to Victorian Age 
221pp. Orbis. £10. 

0 85613 3361 


the social class structure of Western 
societies. These societies depend not 
only on the existence of classes but 
at (he same time on there being 
opportunities to move between 
them. Such movement can be facili- 
tated by breaking or weakening 
kinship ties at will, particularly when 
one moves away. 

Miss Strathem seems to be saying 
that the “real Elmdon", working- 
class core families provided a struc- 
ture to which people in the village, 
or their relatives elsewhere, could 
choose to attach themselves if they 
wished. If they chose not to do so, 
particularly by moving away, (hat 
might have tacilitatea their social 
mobility. The argument is nol entire- 
ly convincing. Strathem does not 
succeed in showing how the kinship 
system of the village interacts with 
the wider social structure. This i 
wenkness is not too serious because 
the discussion, if not conclusive, is 
full of interest. In any case the book 
contains enough fascinating insights 
to make Up for its ultimate failure to 
come to grips with the elusive “real 
Elmdon”, 


what is meant by skirrets, saliets, 
sarnssins, cofers, camlet, pepper- 


north uf England, lie lias drawn on 
ihe slat rstic.s uf the Census of Reli- 
gious Worship of 1851 to show that a 
strong Anglican bias existed only to- 
wards the south, (lie south-east, the 
south Midlands, and East Anglia. “It 
was n«> accident", he writes, “dial 
this broad pattern of Anglican re- 
ligiosity coincided with the distinctive 
geographical nnd sociogiaphical 
zones identified by (he weTl-knuwn 
‘lowland-highland 1 distinction." Gil- 
bert's use of the word “religiosity'' 
seems to indicate a belief that 
other factors were at work in secur- 
ing attendance at church in the low- 
land arahle areas. Certainly, this was 
the case in East Anglia prior in the 
First World War when church 
attendance was invariably enjoined 
in the close or squire-dominated vil- 
lages and even tenant farmers ex- 
pected their farm labourers to attend 
Sunday worship. 

Landowners acted like princes on 
their own estates, and (heir hold 
extended well into the present cen- 
tury. Their attitude towards field- 
sports, particularly the preservation 
and the shooting of game, was even 
more socially divisive and aroused 
even greater antagonism than com- 
pulsory attendance at church. This 
wus particularly so in the arahle 
arcus, which from the )8RQs until the 
First World War suffered n near- 
continuous depression. Game- 
preservation “was the point at which 
the landowners mobilized their max- 
imum amount of coercive power and 
displayed most markedly the legal 
and physical force which maintained 
the rights of the propertied over the 
propertylcss in the countryside". In 
many country districts there were, 
twice as many gamekeepers as 
policemen: Suffolk hod ten 

gamekeepers for every lU.tiOO acres 
of land: and it is likely that this state 
of affairs induced a libera) parson, 
the Reverend Henry Worsley of Eas- 
ton in thnt county, to affirm , that 
crime and protest; were the natural 


.. i 1 • I uljbmiwiu Liuvnn 

light on the character of the British - 
indeed the Western - kinship system; 
to general, kinship in western 


ehea k * n anthropological forms 
bilateral” (tracing aescent through 
noth male and- iremale lines) even 
though jt is “patrlnominai" (pasting 
i. the. name exclusively through the 
male .line). ; Thfs bilateral system has 
; . two consequences. First, so .difficult 


The English Countrywoman was pub- 
lished twenty-eigbt years ago and the 
reprint seems dated. Reference to 
“tne things that are bought today in 
the village shop”, to “the easy jour- 
neys we take in steam-heated trains’! 
and “a high charge” of interest at 8 
per pent remind us;that in 1953 every 
.village , had at , least .one. shop,;: that ; 
trains were not o'rjly heated 'by' steam 
but were also driven by it and that 
the interest on loans had never been 
as high as it is now. Although the 
authors state that “the woman aues- 
tion is not new. It has always been 
discussed", and although the factors 
governing the lack of female eman- 
cipation are clearly set out in every 
chapter, it is doubtful if feminists 
today will appreciate a history of 
their sex which contains bland state- 
ments such as “she" (the unspecified 
wife and mother) “was the. inferior 
but not unhappy partner 1 in the 
matrimonial venture, and she did not 
revile or revolt against her lot". 

The English Countrywoman is 
marred by error: "salt” appears dis- 
astrously instead '.of “malt", the 
“matchless", or “Glorious” Orinda is 
named as Katherine Philips on page 
83 and as Catherine Philips fourteen 

S litef . We are ; not told: that 
jey.Hall is now called. Loseley 
and too many sources are quoted 
Without ' . prec|te attributions. The 
book is written for the general read- 
er but' he dr She is ieft to guess at 
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result uf neglect in a paternalistic 
society. 

Yet the landed aristocracy were 
nut nil selfish and autocratic, as the 
section of the book headed “Landed 
Society", which includes Michael 
lUivinUcn's essay un "The Model 
Village", makes plain. Most had a 
genuine concern for their dependants 
and they willingly espoused (he con- 
cept ol noblesse oblige. But they 
provided for their dependents’ bodily 
needs, and ostensibly (heir spiritual 
welfare, at the expense of their self- 
respect. Thus the concern developed, 
in the last analysis, into a useful 
rationalization far wielding almost 
absolute power. Many of the depen- 
dents were aware of this and they 
escaped to the compaialivc, if rather 
risky, freedom of the town. 

These essays cover most aspects of 
country life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, including that of the rurnl craft 
tradition, dealt with by J. A. Char- 
tres and Ci. L. Turnbull in an in- 
formative essay. There is much new 
information, skilfully presented; but 
perhaps the work's main contribution 
to a new view of the Victorian coun- 
tryside is to ire found in the essays 
on folk life and oral history - strands 
(hut during Ihe past few decades 
have been woven into the fabric of 
rural history. The technique of tak- 
ing oral testimony from the country- 
man has already deepened our 
knowledge of farming history during 
the last quarter of the Victorian era. 
It hns enabled the countryman to tell 
his own story in his own words - a 
valuable supplement, and sometimes 
a corrective, to the volumes of writ- 
ten evidence by people who usually 
conic from a different social class. 
The Victorian Countryside places 
men nnd women back in the centre 
of history, eschewing the excessive 
preoccupation with trends, influ- 
ences, and abstractions that has be- 
devilled much . of recent historical 
writing. ■’ 


grass,' nappy ale and a gallon of 
bread; It is difficult to believe that 
most people have heard of “no less a 
person than Sir Matthew Hale". Gin 
is not “made from juniper berries", 
but flavoured by them, iior does 
“hung” meat need to be “disguised”' 
with spices, rather it is enhanced by 
them. On the subject of food and 
drink the Ftissells are not always 
reliable. Dorothy Hartley has shown 
in Food in England (1954) that the 
diet of both ricn and poor was more 
varied and interesting than the Fus- 
sells would have us know. 

On the other hand, The English 
Countrywoman is we}l held together. 
Wei 'are shown ;how the. 1 livps .of 
oountiy^orbed were chaftged Id a 
greater or lesser extent by events in 
the world at large. One cannot help 
but feel the greatest respect for our 
housewifely predecessors whether in 
the isolation, industry and self- 
reliance of a great Tudor household, 
where women were responsible for 
all : the clothing, food, medicine, 
lighting and domestic welfare, of the 
people under their! roof or in the 
dramatically different . comforts and. 
mobility .enjoyed by their Vjctorteri 
counterpart?. •• • ; ■ ••'!'. 

The English Farm Wagon: Otiginsand 
Structure by J. Geraint Jenkins (248pp. 
David and Charles. £8.95. 0 7153 8119 
9) is the third edition of the book which 
was first published in 1961. Based oti h 
survey carried out. in the 1950s, it 
covers the origins, distribution imd 
strilctufo of the English farm wagon, 
.dijcussjng :the evolution or wagon- 
btiild mg lech n{q ties aod the main types' 
of wdgon' ’characteristic of ! different) 
parts of tye country, The. book also! 
contains a catalogue of wagons in 
muselims In England and Wales.. • 


SHELL GUIDE TO 
READING THE 
LANDSCAPE 
Richard Muir 

'Aw original idea fumed into a book for those who 
wish to leant more about the ways in which 
man and nature have Joined forces to crude 
the English landscape . . . a reflective inorfc 
4 tlx finl quality.' OBSERVER 
Other Itookslhwt been writlm on the 
slkiphuj of the English Lmdscape. hit none 
more readable. 

BIRMINGHAM POST 
lllustratai with colour and i?liirfe«nwf uJwlr photographs 
LiQ.50 

THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 
Heather Angel 

The photographs, some on every (hitje iind 
nil in colour, are ivlutl make this book 
special. They depict fwbitnij iimf sprefes 
/row all over the British Isles mid in all 
mfcitlws, and uw nil Inlmi m littli owr n 
single year. . . a remarkable achievement ’ 

NEW.se/EN77ST . 

full colour throughout 

■ tii.jo- ■' y. '• ; «'■ '-- : r ■' 

THE QUIET FIELDS 
'BB f 

Illustrated by D J . Wijlfnhs-Pifcfi/b»( 

Oiie of fWtflfii's/orffflQSf vdturaliits tells of . 
a yegr spent dttfi in the countryside. •' .. 
big hilling when the year is young, -and 
on through spring, summer and autumn 
‘He is a very good naturalist and j- <is . 
rtll good naturalists should be -a bit . 
cf a poet; .OBSERVER "" ; j 
ti. 
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Unnatural hazards 


Chemicals in court 


sibi 




By David Snow 

KENNETH MELLANBY: 

Farming and Wildlife 
1 78pp. Collins. £9.50. 

0 Ofl 219239 X 

“It is dear that modern farming is 
generally harmful tn wild life." with 
(his sentence, amply supported and 
doe ume filed by the preceding chap- 
ters, Kenneth Mellunby begins the 
final chapter of his new hook. No- 
body is in a better position to give- 
an authoritative account of the sub- 

{ 'cct than he is. For some forty years 
le has been professionally involved 
in agricultural science, conservation, 
and the impact of farming on wildlife 
in Britain, and as a keen natural ist 
living in East Anglia, where modern 
farming hns had the greatest impact, 
he continues to be deeply concerned 
though now retired. Kc was involved 
in work with DDT during the war, 
soon after its insecticidal properties 
were recognized, at a time when 
"it . . . seemed to be the perfect che- 
mical. It killed insect pests at dilu- 
tions which at that lime seemed in- 
credible, yet was practically harmless 
to ninn." Lalcr, as Director of the 
Nature Conservancy's Monks Wood 
Experimental Station, he was in 
charge of a team which carried out 
niuen excellent research into the 
wider ecological effects of modern 
fanning. 

The message which conies through 
is largely but not totally depressing 
for the naturalist. The effects of 
drainage, improvement of grassland, 
eradication of hedges, chemical ferti- 
lizers, herbicides and other recent 
developments are described lucidly 
and fairly, and they are nearly all 
bad so far as native animals and 
plants are concerned. Mellanby does 
not believe that they are necessarily 
bad in any oilier way. ns sonic con- 


servationists insist, ihiiugli they may 
have iinfortmiiLic side- effects. He is 
eminently fair-minded. Of course all 
this has been said before, bul not 
always so authoritatively. Those who 
arc interested will probably already 
have rend much about it, while those 
who arc not are unlikely to rend this 
hook. Inevitably, for die reasonably 
well-informed naturalist this make's 
for dullish reading, and for a feeling 
of depression if there is nothing that 
he or she can do about it. But for 
active conservationists the book 
should be useful, ns they need to 
appreciate the fanner’s case. One 
would like as many farmers as possi- 
ble to read it. while for agricultural 
policy-makers it should be required 
reading. 

Dr Mellanby does not expect Brit- 
ish farming practice to alter very 
much in the foresee nble future, ex- 
cept that it will become even more 
intensive. As a veteran scientific 
administrator he sees how small 
gains may be made, to offset the 
inevitable losses, and how harmful 
effects muy be mitigated by the exer- 
cise of cure and, where necessary, 
controls. There is, however, one way 
in which a major gain could be mRdc 


for wildlife: wc could slop eating so 
much meat. Mellanby has argued 
this ense elsewhere (Can Britain Teed 


Itself!, 1975), and lie does no more 
than mention it on the last page of 
this book. We could, it seems, feed 
ourselves perfectly adequately mainly 
on cc reals, and be self-sufficient, and 
have land over lo use in other ways, 
including nature conservation. Pro- 
ducing meat is wasteful both of land 
and of energy. As he says, “The 
choice is really between two forms of 
enjoyment - a meat-rich diet or a 
countryside rich in wildlife." T think 
that it would have been worth deal- 
ing at greater length with thi9 impor- 
tant theme, as readers of this book 
cannot all be expected to have read 
the earlier one. 

On one point l take issue with 


The truss tradition 


By David Walker 


ALEXANDER FENTON and DRUCE 
WALKER) 

The Rural Architecture of Scotland 

. . 242pp. 195 figures. - Edinburgh: John 
Donald. £15. 
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This book is primarily concerned 
with the architecture of Scottish agri- 
culture, that of great house, church, 
manse, bridge and toll; being ex- 
cluded from its. scope. It brings 
together, in abridged or amplified 
form, the work of the members of 
the Scottish Vernacular Buildings 
Working Group since its formation 
ip 1968, pot ably that of Bruce Wal- 
ker himself ana his one-time student' 
Ingval Maxwell, and amalgamates it 
'with material gathered by The Coun- 
try Life Section of the National 
Museum of Antiquities (of -which 
■ Alexander; Fenton is Director} .'and 
; the University of Edinburgh’s Sfchgol 
. , s ■ ■ Q,r Scottish Studies iti the cOurtoof 
* ‘ ^ejer-rahging ^search ; acfjvltieit;, . 

V The suhjeoi ldiy jdes ert entlB ify. Into 
> two, parLs: . first,, the mojfcephemeral 
: ^mrie : stor^y Tonh.of building, hssdd- 
r , wjth the more primitive forms 

of . agricultural . holding, 1 when the 
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shire) types. Fenton and Walker ex- 
tend his brief analysis to the remain- 
der of the country, and give far 
fuller accounts of the life and sparse 
furnishing associated with them. 
They also fully document for the first 
time the extraordinarily varied per- 
mutations of material encountered in 
their construction according to re- 
gional availability and custom: the 
walls might be of shuttered or un- 
shuupred day, with straw or with- 
out, boule (boulder)-and-clny, turf, 
alternating courses of turf and boul- 
ders, or any one of a variety of- 
methods of rubble construction, the 
internal partitions and gable tympana 
of stake-and-rice wattle or caber- 
and-mott, and the roof of every vari- 
ety of turf, bracken, heather, straw 
or rushes. Variously bound with 
latlis, rope,! wire-net or even corru- 
gated iron which, fas the authors 
show, was not always a more mod- 
em ' storm-proof • Improvised repair 
but sometimes nn original roof form 
in which the thatch beneath had nev- 
er been more than insulation. 

.. Fell is also shown to have had a 


Mellanby. but not with him alunc. 
Discussing the fundamental question. 
Why should we conserve wildlife 1 / he 
rightly points out the weakness of 
the utilitarian or scientific argument., 
that one should nut let species be- 
come extinct, if it can be avoided, 
because one never knows how useful 
to man thev may turn out to be. 
Unknown plants in the Amazonian 
forest, which may provide valuable 
new drugs, are often mentioned. 
There is very little evidence that this 
argument is valid for the British flora 
and fauna, and in any particular case 
new technological development may 
demolish it. Instead, Mellanby falls 
beck on the cultural argument: we 
like wildlife, it is part of our herit- 
age, and without it Britain would be 


an impoverished country. This is true 
enough, but the argument is still 
totally man-centred. The only reason 
why lions, tigers or giraffes - or 
marsh harriers in East Anglia - 
should continue to exist is that they 
please its, they are part of our cultu- 
ral heritage. This is the attitude that 
has been given the horrible name 
“specicsism, hut (here is no better 
word. Surely the forms of life that 
have evolved over millions of years, 
just as we have, have a positive right 
to their existence, quite independent 
of us, and we must respect that 
right. Arguments for conservation 
that ignore this seems to me to be 
fatnlly flawed. 


Books in Collins's New Naturalist 
series are always well produced and 
pleasant to handle and read. This 
one is no exception. The twenty-four 
plates of black-and-white photo- 
graphs are well chosen, all illustrat- 
ing points of real interest. But ot 


seven contain mls-spellings - surely 
too high a proportion. There are 
other misprints, but I am sure that 
the important statistics are accurate. 


■V Of removed MS trusses at the end of 
-his - lefase; and second, ihe. well- 
.Wngd I ■ and solidly; codsirijicted' 
’frchltertiire-pf thq.gfetiL.aife 
tyUuraj imprtwfatnetit wh^h- kpares- 
M.placed.Jr* aj.thfe imqjier Wits 
jWte; enclosed 'into large fanjis from 
!tw mla-eiahtqeiith century onwards. 

ottr areas,-. hpweyerj 1 : the 

litirvrt t 1 .Tvrttn a1UU»Ih 1 . 1 


. where. ;are The accepted concepts of. 

. what old Scots traditional buildings 
should look like so radically shaken 
. fas In. the matter of pantiles, hitherto 
uriquestioningly supposed; by most 
: people to have beeq* introduced’ to 
Scotland from the. tow Countries at’ 
, least as early as the. seventeenth cen- 
■. Jury bill. here shown \o be little' oltfe 
. than- the,, midrnlheteenth century, 'fit 
'• Tihg into -gables and; pkeW$ ; which hhd' 
i ; .previously aCcortifnodatad thatch, so 
; ; comfortably . and ... : so !. universally 
. throughput Fife aria, East Lothian, as 
.! ; .to’".-; deceive Taler generations 1 into 
dunjriog’thttt : the buddings . had never 
-“■■■ - ^hing - else, 

pf the 1 iSatloiinl 
-aijd Indeed the 

Or ‘cortseirvnt jonists 
Fa 


March of this year, and has even 
demonstrated the virtues of tarred 
corrugated iron at his own house, it 
may be doubted if the revelation will 
persuade us to return to thatch or 
any earlier substitute. 

The second part of the book is 
rather less completely studied than 
the first. The evolution of the more 
primitive type of house into the new- 
er in wall, roof, and particularly 
chimney is well demonstrated, and 
the regional response to the type of 
agriculture earned on there In the 
varied forms of the laTge solidly-built 
steadings of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries well analysed, 
with detailed accounts of the prog- 
ress of improvement from contem- 
porary published sources. 

• , Unfortunately,' it is not comprehen- 
sively illustrated, the farms of the 
Grampian area, admittedly perhaps 
the finest, their long ranges or arched 
cart-sheds a reflection of me fertility of 
the land they served, being taken as a 
sample survey which is not wholly 
representative of the others. Even 
though it lacks plans, Robert Scott 
Morton’s ■/ , Traditional . • Jatm 
Architecture in ; Scotland ]Hl\l pvps a 
greater. spread of regional types;, but if ' 
this section of the book has fa real fault 
it Is .more the over-emphasis on field 
survey as against documentary evi- 
dence. Progressive individual land- 
owners and tenants, minorities, entails 
and political ambitions which had to 
keep the tenantry swept all played. their 
part in jhe. business of farm improve- 
ment , as . did the. rural architectural 
profession. which .arose to. provide it, 
sometimes in independent practice 
serving smaljer estates, Sometimes as 
c|erks-of-works on the greater Ones. 

/.! Incomplete then in! pome respect* 
though it imay-be, this is still a book 
of great significance, well illustrated 
•with superb: late . niheteenthr and 
early, twentieth-century ^ photographs, 
.'Ntf serious conservationist will. ever i 
; abajhj ltiblr.upon a pamiled roqf with 


By. Kenneth Mellanby 

THOMAS R. DUNLAP: 

DDT 

Scientists. Citizens and Public Policy 
3 1 8pp. Princeton University Press. 
£13.10. 
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Thomas Dunlap is Assistant Profes- 
sor of History at Virginia Slate Uni- 
versity and his book is a contribution 
lo the social history of science in 
modem America. His early training 
was in chemistry, but this has not 
made him sympathetic to the follow- 
ers of his former discipline. He be- 
lieves (hat public involvement in 
problems such as the use of pesti- 
cides and other toxic chemicals is the 
best way of preventing environmental 
destruction, and that science is too 
important to be left to the scientists. 

The main theme of this book is 
how “the public" decided to ban 
DDT in America. It contains de- 
tailed accounts of two legal battles, 
the Wisconsin DDT hearing in 1968 
and 1969, and the Consolidated 
DDT hearing of 1971 and 1972. 
These were gladiatorial combats be- 
tween lawyers and “environmental- 
ists", and the chemical industry. 
Dunlap is dearly a committed parti- 
san who repeatedly denigrates scien- 
tists who do not agree that DDT 
presented “the world's worst pollu- 
tion problem”. Those who disagree 
were appointed to reporting commit- 
tees, whatever their qualifications 
and experience, “to give an appear- 
ance of neutrality", and any state- 
ment based on research merely “re- 
peated the old platitudes". 

Although Dunlap is clearly a bias- 
sed witness, he does give a useful 
account of the early history of DDT. 
He accords Rachel Carson the main 
credit for revealing its danger in Si- 
lent Spring, published in the autumn 
"Of 1962, but : he shows that many 
scientists were aware of the possible 
harmful effects of the chemical soon 
after it was first used twenty years 
earlier. I do not claim to have been 
the first of these, but the record of 
the Royal Society of Tropical Medi- 
cine shows that at a discussion of the 
pew wonder insecticide in 1945 I 
intervened to. suggest that more eco- 
logical work on its effects was 
needed before it was widely re- 
leased. There were many balanced 
scientific assessments, published 
from 1945 onwards, and DDT was 
often used sensibly with little dam- 
age to the environment. Reasonable 
controls were sometimes introduced. 

It would be wrong for us in Britain 
to be complacent, But our record in 
this field is very different from that 
of the USA. During the 1950s scien- 
tists in government, and industry, and 
amateur naturalists, particularly 
ornithologists, .were maxing some 
progress. The British Nature Conser- 
vancy set up Monks Wood Ex- 
perimental Station (not Monks Hole 
as stated by Dunlap) in 1960 under 
my direction, with Norman Moore as 
head of a strong Pesticides and Wild- 


life Section. Moore served on the 
committee which, six months before 
Silent Spring appeared, introduced 
successful measures to control p«tj. 
cide use, based largely on ecological 
observations. Since then there has 
been continuous discussion between 
scientists and the industry, and co- 
operative efforts have allowed sensi- 
ble pest control with the minimum 
damage to the environment. 

The North American situation was 
clearly different. This is partly be- 
cause pests there do more damage 
than in Britain, and hence provoke 
stronger reactions. But the sad thing 
which this book clearly records, is 
the polarization of opinions. One 
reason for this is that the US pro- 
duces aggressive lawyers like Carol 
Yannacone, who devised the motto 
for the Environmental Defence Fund 
- “Sue the Bastards". Instead of 
calm and fruitful scientific discussion 
legal confrontation results, with 
attorneys incapable of understanding 
that one can seldom give a simple 
“yes” or “no" to an ecological ques- 
tion on the properties of a pesticide. 

The violence of public reaction be- 
tween 1968 and 1972 was all the 
greater perhaps because it occurred 
at so late a date, when other coun- 
tries, including Britain, had largely 
solved the problem. 1969 was, in the 
US, the Year of the Environment, 
when a belated and exaggerated 
reaction took place among students 
and others, fuelled unfortunately by 
a few scientists who should nave 
known better. They were all doom 
and gloom, one respected professor 
prophesying that air pollution would 
make many major cities uninhabit- 
able by 1975. and the sea sterile by 
1978. Some defended such overstate- 
ments as being necessary lo arouse 
the public; I believe they were en- 
tirely harmful, causing both “over- 
kill” measures (like the banning of 
DDT) and, something which Dunlap 
admits, a “waning ot public enthu- 
siasm in America for environmental 
issues''. i 

On a World scale the effects of the 
American ban on DDT have been 
disastrous, ns it has probably led to 
more deaths than the 1939-45 war. 
There have been millions of cases of 
malaria, many fatal, which could 
have been prevented; and other, 
more toxic insecticides have been 
substituted for DDT, resulting in hu- 
man and animal fatalities. Most in- 
secticides, properly used, do their 
job (ie, control dnngerous pests) with 
minimum environmental damage, 

My major criticism of this book is 
that the scientific Information It con- 
tains is so out of date 1 . Little research 
less than ten years old is included. 
Since 1970 we nnve learnt that global 
contamination by DDT is not rising: 
levels in fish and birds are falling- 
We know that DDT is still the most 
useful existing chemical In many 
situations, ana we know how to use 
it safely. If, in America, Instead of 
crying r, Sue the Bastards" there had 
been more serious attempts to com- 
promise and to understand the merits 
and dangers of DDT, many Third- 
World citizens now dead might still 
be alive. 
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The elevation of Ho 


By Dennis Duncanson 


gol that news through to the Emper- 
or, still hesitating in his palace at 
Hue whether to “surrender 1 to l lo's 


ARCHIMEDES L. A. PATTI: 


Why Viet Nam? 

Prelude to America’s Albatross 


612pp- University of California 
Press. £7.75. (paperback, £3.50). 

0 520 03672 7 


emissaries. A week later, four hours 
after MacArthur took the Japanese 
surrender at Tokyo, Ho proclaimed 
the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, with himself at its head, to the 
snlulcs of Patti, his team, and two 
US Air Force Lightnings overhead. 


hook? He is jusl as hostile towards 
Gracey, who was outside his military 
“theatre" hut inside the sphere of 
Ho Chi Minh's influence and conse- 
quently of Ids own daily concerns at 
that lime. Both Gracey and Sain- 
teny, Patti declares, were unfilled 


for their duties by long residence in 
the colonial East - evidently he docs 


while the Allied prisoners-of-war. ex- 
cept for two or three Americans, still 


When Japan was prostrated by atom 
bombs in 1945, Ho Chi Minh, un- 
heard of as yet by his fellow- 
countrymen, lay in the jungle strick- 
en with malaria and dysentery. 
Three weeks later he was ensconced 
in the seat of government at Hanoi 
as “Mr President” to the abdicating 
Emperor of Vietnam. Thus was set 
Act I Scene 1 in the longest and 
most far-reaching drama of the Cold 
War. At Hanoi to welcome Ho onto 
the stage stood a representative of 
the wartime Office or Strategic Ser- 
vices (an analogue of the Special 


languished behind the Japanese 
barbed wire up the road. 

Had Patti overstepped his orders? 
Repeatedly he says he had no pre- 
cise ones. If a campaign against the 
Japanese in Indochina bad ever been 
planned, intelligence would have 
been essential, and once the 
Japanese had interned all the 
French, Vietnamese informers 


sounded promising. But no such plan 
was drawn up. Later on, after Ho's 
proclamation, Patti was summoned 
to Chungking to account for events 
and mentioned “political warfare" as 
still being his task; he never 
answered the question what that en- 
tailed - or the question against 
whom, after Japan’s defeat, it was to 
be carried out. OSS teams were 
quite unaccountable, end Patti 
admits that they joy-rode around In- 
dochina in the hope of “taking sur- 
renders” even when ordered not to. 
Mountbatten, who had charge of the 
surrender at Saigon instead of 
Chiang Kai-shek, ordered his Allied 
Control Commissioner there. Gener- 
al Gracey, to accept an OSS team; 
but i(s leader made such a nuisance 
of himself that Gracey ordered him 
out - too late, alas, to save him from 
ambush and murder by the Com- 
munists lie had rashly trusted, rather 
like his fellow-officer John Birch 


Operations Executive and precursor 
of the CIA), in the person of 
Archimedes L.A. Patti; even Ho's 
recovery from fever was owed to an 
OSS dispenser. 

America's redeless commitment to 
the Communist cause during the 
"August Revolution" was known ab- 
out all through the “albatross" years 
of the Vietnam controversy, but Mr 


Patti was working as intelligence 
analyst near, or in. the White House 


analyst near, or in, the White House 
and kept silence - until Michael 
Charlton approached htm in 1977 for 
a BBC interview. By then, Patti had 
left President Nixon s service, on the 
eve of Watergate, and so quit the 
stage before the last scene in the 
drama whose opening scene he had 
set. 


not know ikiat Gracey went on to 
become Commander-in-Chief in in- 
dependent Pakistan, and Sainteny 
the admirer and eventually the 
mourner of Ho - whereas he himself 
acLed with the singlcmindedncss of 
one who had not set foot in Asia 
before. Ten years ago, somebody un- 
kindly published an adverse army 
report on Patti, which said that he 
was both ingratiating and self- 
important and took too much on 
himself. Ironically, he still shows in- 
sensitivity to Ho's true position, for 
he insists that Ho was “a nationalist 
before a communist . . . desperately 
trying to align his newborn nation 
with the West" - the worst “strategic 
compromise” a Communist could be 
damned with in Leninist circles. 


counlcrputt o( Patti. Comrade Solo- 
siev, preceded him to Hanoi in order 
lo contact Russian prison ers-of-w a r 
from the Foreign Legion; despile 
“several hours over vodka”, howev- 
er. Patti tells us no more about what 
became of this surprising individual 
and his “wards”, or about his rela- 
tions with Ho. 


“Dixie" mission in 1944-45, uwl Ho 
broached the possibility with Patti. It 
is the Jailer's complaint that Sainteny 
tried to bribe him similarly which 
sounds far-fetched. 


Indeed, for ail the space lavished 
on hearsay about Gracey ‘s iniquities 
far away, there are a lot of omissions 


tar away, there are a lot ot omissions 
about things near by. How did Ho 
and Gian get to Hanoi and which 


and Giap get lo Hanoi and which 
"OSS men accompanied them? Did 
Ho really offer food to the masses 
whom Giap had deliberately terrified 
with "burnt earth” a few days ear- 
lier, as a member of “Deer” has 
alleged? Did the Vietnamese popu- 
lace of Hanoi really welcome the 
tribal guerrillas as co-nationa!s7 Who 
was on the rostrum with Ho an 
September 2 - was tile deposed 
Emperor there? Cornered in the 
BBC interview about the two Light- 


Mr Charlton got Patti to admit he 
had been “naive*' in his dealings with 
Ho, regarding him as another Gari- 
baldi; there is no contrition in this 
book, and it is clear both that Ho's 
whole scheme for a Communist 
monopoly of power through associa- 
tion with “the Allies" was disclosed 
to him from the start, and that all of 


Indochina was embraced by the 
Communists' idea of “Vietnam''. Un- 


mcllowed, Patti clings to his old 
biases: Commmunisi broadsheets ate 
still “the local press", French news- 
papers “Sainteny's propaganda 
machine". 


Patti was not alone in this - all the 
OSS's field officers in Indochina 
warmed to the good-scout Commun- 
ists under the greenwood tree - but 


nines, Patti admitted they flew over 
nt the right moment, H liy accident"; 


it wus his display of solidarity with 
the winsome Ho which made the 


Why Viet Nam? runs to 300 words 
for every hour Patti was in that 
country. It draws on a memory re- 
freshed from his secret reports (“col- 
lected" mainly through Ho's inter- 
preters, but partly from local French 
socialist informers friendly to Ho) 
and supplemented with matter sug- 
gested by researchers in the USA 
sympathetic to Ho; it ignores Com- 
munist publications intended for 


but he docs not mention them in 
Why Viet Nam ? And among nil thusc 
hours and hours of lunches and din- 
ners and late-night chats with Ho, 
how enn he have forgotten the inter- 
view his chief from Chuns king had 
in mid-September with a “Ho flank- 


ed by the Emperor and by Prince 
Souphannouvong" from Laos? Is it 


Asian eyes. Certainly, Patti corrects 
or amplifies earlier and sketchier 


or amplifies earlier and sketchier 
accounts: for example the much- 
reprinted snap of himself and Vo 


Souphannouvong" from Laos? Is it 
because that occasion led to Patti's 
own recall? He says the whole OSS 
agency was wound up the day he left 
Hanoi; but it was not, and lie had a 
successor. He is Incensed at Gaul list 


charges that the OSS had an eye to 
investment in Ho's new state. All the 


Nguyen Giap saluting together turns 
out to be of the parade on August 


The Communists who first seized 
government offices in Hanoi and 
Saigon in August 1945 were “red 
guards” not in touch with Ho Chi 


(commemorated in the John Birch 
Society) in Kiangsu. Official US Pol- 


Society) in Kiangsu. Official US pol- 
icy was neither to help nor to hinder 
the French restoration of govern- 
ment. Patti saw, and . still sees, no 


26, not September 2, 1945; on the 
other hand, a portrait of Ho which 
Patti ascribes to the latter date looks 
like a montage of 1954. A novel 
piece of information is that a Soviet 


same, “using capitalists to destroy 
capitalism" was a “tactical compro- 
mise" which Lenin applauded in 
1920, and General Donovan, com- 
mander of the OSS, had been one of 
the Americans Lenin had in mind; 
Mao dealt the same card to the 


the winsome Ho which made the 
greatest impression on the Viet- 
namese public. He was susceptible to 
the impression of “sincerity" with 
which llu had won the sympathy 
even of the Colonial Secretary in 
Hong Kong in 1932, when he ex- 
plained that the different “national- 
ist” parlies in Vietnam were distin- 
guishable according to which foreign 
power they sought patronage from - 
his own party was then after the 
patronage of Britain, in 1942 of Chi- 
na and in 1945 of America; in 1946 it 
was going to be that of France. Patti 
seems to want us to believe that the 
US could have had the Vietnamese 
Communists on Its side in the Cold 
War if he had had his way in 1945. 
At what Stefan Zweig calked "Stera- 
stunden der Menschheit”, it is some- 
times subordinate figures who hold 


destiny in their hands - Grouchy at 
Waterloo. Patti at Hanoi. 


Minh; but Ho took over from them inconsistency in his helping the dbm- 
in a three-stage coup, in every phase munists to ‘‘rapidly seize power and 
of which he was able to show Amer- improvise some form of govern- 


The peak of Stalinism 


lung s neaaquarters, but he moved er 0 n that occasion in Hong Kong) 
south in the Red Army and, ten to the House of Commons. 

months after the Japanese occupa- . _ . . „ . ... .. 

lion of Tonkin, in the role of savyet- A s ^PP S had, foreseen, the three 

nlk (adviser) from the Comintern, weeks between the atom bombs and 
resuscitated the Indochina Commun- the Tokyo surrender left a hiahis of 
ist Party among Vietnamese dmigrds. Jegihniate authority all over 'South 
Tnk-n hnchMM hv a rhionn V a ; fh-u East Asia; while the victors fevensh- 

acnerai he efrev/ An^dr^n ty assembled garrisons and sea trans- 

V* P rew American attention ' nnurt , r ® therft for fhe seiz . 


gsg=gg'" - - life, and in some cases the points 

_ u » VT .„ they emphasize differ markedly from 

By Ronald J. Hill those stressed in Schapiro's own 

i work: Archie Brown's exploration of 

t u nrritv arphir hrown and thc P oll| ica! culture of Soviet society 

LJL ”£!*; wAv *cMito )? WN is “ cnse in P° ln »- Ttare is "« v «t'ie- 

PETER REDDAWAY (Editors). , ess f j„. unjty abom this c0 || eCT 

Authority, Power and Policy in the fton, for all the contributors share a 


Reddaway - whose essay is less an 
interpretation than a meticulous 
account of recent policy - focuses on 
dissent, which he sees as a touch- 
stone of how far the Soviet leaders 
hfave moved away from Stalinist 
assumptions and methods. 


£ 'Hon,' ft ' «XVl Sing far 

report lo . ^hun^klng newEpajK* 


common focus on the theme that has 


Essays dedicated to Leonard Scha- so concerned Schapiro throughout 


. The essays complement one 
another and are ably tied together in 


K‘ its 

AnAsatsit 


piro his career; broadly stated, how the 

207pp. Macmillan. £15. Soviet political system reached its 

n 25702 2 peak under Stalin, and . now (and 

• -• g I -l. = how far) the features of "high Stalin- 

ism” have been maintained by his 
As Professor of Political Science with successors. 


Rigbv's theoretical chapter, Howev- 
er, they provide more insight into 
the way the Soviet system nas de- 


roum stances, . body’s first object was to fly In and 

Next, armed with a signed . photo- ( a jj e stock of prisoner-of-war condl- 
WjL lh * “Fly |n g Tiger’’ t j on j ; but, inevitably, political aims 

A™ww Chennault. a case of revo 1- [ rap jnged defensive ones for the 
th ® OSS and the gpodwilt British and French, relying on the 
of PatU just arrived from Washing- 1907 Hague Convention about the 
l ° n * ,.™ persuaded the doubting duty of occupation forces to. "ensure 


special reference to Russia at the Thus Neil Hnrding, in examining 


LSE from 1963 until 1975, Leonard Bukharin’S arguments in favour of an 


Schapiro dominated Soviet political aii-powerful, centralized state, ex- 
studies in Britain. In addition, pjores the theoretical debate which 


through his voluminous writing? - produced, a justification for Stalin’s 
most notably his unsurpassed 'system. Richard Taylor examines the 
"biography" of the Soviet Commun- development of the propaganda 
Ist Party (I960; 2nd edition 1970) - media , .notably the cinema, which 
be earned a world reputation which were used to inculcate acceptance of 
ranked him alongside such scholars the system iq a largely illiterate and 
as the late Merle Fainsod and John p 0or country. . Alec Nove, iq charap-. 
Hazard, in e generation struteling to teristlcfally combative fatylp, focuses 
itiake sense ot the hori^-OfStaljnV ; 011 central planning -: a key [element' 
tan and.to .wipiaid the Soviet Umon ! | nribe Stalin “model" , buVone whose 


vcloped in the past than . into its 
present functioning or its future, and 
tend to concentrate on thc most dis- 
tasteful features of that system. The 
assumption, expressly stated by Red- 
daway, that the present Soviet lead- 
ers base their methods of rule on 
axioms dating from Lenin's time, 
really needs (0 be demonstrated 
(and, indeed, that assumption, if 
accurate, has depressing implications 
for the prospect qf political change 
in the future). • 


nuu wjnoM.muciuBcuw rued D/' me aiscrcuiieu l-ca ytci- 

(unspedflcd) for Patti. As soon as lington" that “conquerors can do as 
J okyo capitulated, he convened a they like’’. In French eyes, constitu- 
Party conference" under the ban- tiona j changes ougbt to wait for calm 
yang to adopt slogans for the seiz- t0 ^ restored; the Americans saw a 
ure of power, as well as a “national ^iden opportunity, to reshape a' bit 
conference", with the OSS present,, pf Asia. Jean Saimenv; head of MS, 
to appoint, a ."provisional govern- left -without authority by a de 
■nent that could ‘^welcome the arriv- a au ii e absorbed in purging eollabos, 
2k •» c Allies”. Then, with a but he persuaded the Americans to 


But the more. complex analysis of 
. pqlicy-uifaking implied in RecftJa way's.. 
anajyticfll.Charl (page -185) point* .to 
.a- potentially mtire fruitful approach 


to .a ' perplexed world . • 


The scope and 


essays and the reputations or tneir m ^ effectiveness on the part 
authors - spine of whom are long- of Trotskyites and others. Graeme 
established authorities, while others qj|j f ocuses on the cult of the leader, 


range of these He wha? 
mtadons of their {gS in ^ e 


usefulness has increasingly been 

a uestioned in the communist world, 
esplte what Nove sees as the naive 
faith in its effectiveness on the part 


ii,; mnK. 

; effective destruction of scholarship as 

r n £fei ”fa potential coupterweighi to the lrra- 
gederationa . ^ tlonality which characterized Stalin’s. 

ride; wnile T. H. Rigby! atguea per- 
. farmer pupils and colleagues reg niasively; in his Weberiap analysis of : 
him,.;. , L 7 ; 1 ; i : 1 the basis of- authority in- the Soviet 

. This: is a fine voldcnn, «Jtnl?lning Unlon,; that the nalurti ,:of “ration- 
essays of Impeccable scholarship aria ’ dlUy" in; the Soviet System needs to 
polish with . more argumentative be carefully , examined if we are to 
pieces - it .is incidentally a -good understand - the Soviet approach, to 
advertisement for the standard pf power. : 

Russian and Soviet. studies In British ' MovSna on . from the Sialin period, ' 


P e ^'’wcort, according to one of \ ti him accompany Patti to Hanoi; 


jhe US members, he transferred his T954 memoira awelt on his subSe- 
nimsBlf to Han<3i, where he had nev- q Uent griefs. Now Patti indulge? in 


er been before! 


er page of Schadenfreude 


arrangements for the Japanese sur- rougher hewn -j. tpsensitive, tor ex- 
render to Chiang Kai-shek's army: ample, ‘ to .. the anguish of French 
Since he was soon followed by two wives and children at tna mercy ot 
other teams entrusted! vvitb the same the mob®.. , 
missions, . pndi. spent a ; negligible j t is, true, that the French .war re: 


ampunt^f tUnfa; on either, what he ; j n 


to' understanding the Soviet system. 
This would need to take into account 
not only precedents and traditions, 
and the views of various individual 
and institutional actors, hut also the 
profound, interrelated problems 
.which require resolution through 
public policy: Rigby is right in seeing 
‘. policy as . a process, carried on in 
several areas, riihuljarieously. 


i At. a tinie when ideology In politics 
and value- judgments in the social sci- 


ences are equally unfashionable, this 
volume serves to remind us of two 
important truths. Schapiro's own 
outstanding contribution demons-: 
(rates the Bret of these: that a con- 
cern for values does not conflict with, 


the highest standards of scholarship. 
The second truth, of which Rigby 

- ' ■ l_ E-l-XI 


a was am 


tttnved, (he Communists organized; a ] 
military welcome for me American* j 


• ; as a demonstration to the locals 


. tort-are British-based^) 1 . ; «. : uip time: of the Second 

■ ■ 'TUa 1 'irnjrtiie 'aiifhrirr . ho'UA‘l->Rfih . .InMifiAnfAllil rlvaufk 


' Tlje various Vauthprs have 1 each ^t\6 W*Tj (and IncWeDl^lly diawS 1 
spugflt their own Understanding Of 7|tor^Pt)de comparisons With British; 
the complexity, of Soviet politiofal •prime ministers)* Arid flpally - Peter : 


Jics. The present leaders are commit- 1 
-ted to the building of communism, 
however ren10|e and' uncertain its 
appearance 7 may : bo: they are not 
Simply anxious, to retain power for its 
oWti (or their, owrtj^alje, but wish to 
do something pokitiVe with it; a pofnf 
;that is. too! frequently discounted. 
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Brotherly love 


By Alan Bold 


IAN J. BURTON: 

The Runner 

145pp. Wcidenfcld and Nicolson £6.5(J 
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The first novel is u literary 
phenomenon uf little interest to the 
genera] public, but of intense signifi- 
cance to critics. Novelty, aptly 
enough, is an essential ingredient of 
the first novel: if the writer makes a 
favourable impression he may be re- 
quired. subsequently, to produce a 
planned sequence rather than a soli- 
tary sequel. For failure to do so he 
can be cruelty written off as an over- 
ambitious arriviste. 

Ian Burton's first novel. Out nf 
Season, was a New Fiction Society 
Choice and an object of general crit- 
ical admiration. He is already working 
on his third novel and offers this, his 
second, as a fair example of the kind 
of art he is practising. Vie Runner is 
not in any sense an experimental or 
exploratory work. An assured narra- 
tive on a contemporary theme, it is 
shaped by convention and sustained 
by inside knowledge. 

At thirty-two Burton is the same 
age as Neil Telford, one of the prin- 
cipal leading men in his novel, and 
there is a strong autobiographical ele- 
ment in (he story. Burton is Birming- 
ham-bred while the unspecified urban 
setting of the novel is impersonal 
enougli to suit his native place: “the 
city ... the glittering towers and the 
on-off neon strips ... the back alleys 
... the suburbs". Before he became 
a novelist Burton worked in a factory, 
first as a labourer then as a white- 
collar worker spiralling upwards into 
business studies. Throughout this 


The silhouette horsemen - pieces of 
night on horseback - running with the 
speed of lime - for tomorrow." Last, 
tn ere is the naturalistic prose that 
carries the burden of the narrative: 
"She, squeezed ihe washing-up liquid 
into 'the bowl and watched the hoi 
water swirl up the bubbles. She work- 
ed slowly and steadily, concentrating 
on the tHsk." 

If that (hree-in-nne stylistic solution 
sounds too pat and neatly packaged 
for imaginative fiction then (hat is a 
prejudice Burton can cope with. Still, 
there is an identikit nppearance about 
parts of the novel - perhaps as n 
result of the risk the author was will- 
ing to take in his desire to produce a 
prose equivalent of the tedious 
factory life. He eschews the panor- 
amic method but instead focuses on 


a few interiors, introduces a mini- 
mum of locations, and indulges in 
one or two flashbacks. The result 
resembles relief-work. Telford, Hen- 
son. Broughton and Myers arc inter- 
changeable products of the factory 
system; ambition unites them and 
only age-difference divides them. 

Perhaps Ian Burton's greatest 
strength is his ability to bnng an 
other-worldly atmosphere to his 
ostensibly realistic situations. Worka- 
day pressures are familiar enough to 
most readers; in The Runner reality is 
frequently seen from the viewpoint of 
the disturbed dreamer afraid to wake 
up into an everyday nightmare. Bur- 
ton demonstrates considerable technic- 
al skill in a novel which must be 
classed as an impressive - though not 
record-breaking - performance. 


Knights in blue denim 


abandoned wife’s grief may be cut 
» n, ■ . , ,, short by the arrival of a prince. In 

By Stoddard Martin the apartment below, sweet and 
■■ studly Ed Kimbell hears the pound- 

mriiARn puck- in 8- He Bscends in hls shining 

KitiiAKU PfeLK - armour of jeans and a lumberjack's 

New York Time shirt and coaxes the damsel from her 

220 op. Gollancz. £6.95. distress. 

0 575 0301 1 9 Ed Kimball j s a twenty-three-year- 

■ "" "■ " old graduate of Cornell, with an MA 

Barbara Renfrew is a thirty-eight- in horticulture. At one point Barbara 
yenr-old housewife in an upper mid- refers to him as a Play girl centrefold; 
dle-class suburb on Chicago's North at another a giggling waitress asks 
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Side. Barbara married her college him if anyone nas ever told him he ‘ty .Nick says; I wouldn t waste me 
sweetheart at the end of her senior looks like John Denver. Ed turns the | im . e „ w,l h a " l h B j} l s,c ) stnt J 1 * , ' 

year and thus missed the era of sooty roof of the Co-op into an en- •***“ • Tom replies. Nevertheless, 
^‘alternative lifestyles”. Barbara’s chanting garden and beleagured Bar- ^ey become fri?nds, intngued, in 

husband, Tom. now an insurance ex- bara into a blooming, fecund mother P art * * he realization that their 

ccutive, was a “jock" in college and and wife. It’s an old saga of female roles could so easily have been re- 

a frat-man and adheres to pre-l960s uptightness being transformed by versed - 

values, including the one that adul- male sensuality; only Ed is a house- Through his relations with Tom, 
tery must remain covert. The Ren- broken, adorable Stanley Kowalski, Nick is introduced to life in modern 
frews are childless. Barbara’s days and Barbara has a wit entirely urban En eland: drug abuse (Tom’s 


Krtlar worker spiralling upwards into tery must remain covert. The Ren- broken, adorable Stanley Kowalski, 
business studies. Throughout this frews are childless. Barbara’s days and Barbara has a wit entirely 
Isook there is nn authentic awareness arc taken up cataloguing the brand bevond Stella, or Blanche Dubois for 
of the hierarchy of the factor}* sys- names of accoutrements in her that matter. Tennessee Williams's 
tepi Ond,, qn tnjphasls on the sacred, neighbours’, houses. Suburban Chic-, phallus-worship lurks in the shadows; 
importance of Official Status. ago receives the treatment Cyra ■ that there ainT nothin’ wrong with a 

Tnitlnllv the tank re-uW tiko an McFadden gave Marin County in dame that can’t be remedied by the 

account of the factory treadmill, with loanees thaf^he^nsuranre rom uRc** « ma ° 18 ,he nC °‘ 

iis dehumanizing pressures and in- J U l? CS , 1950s mMsa 8 c - 

tolerable strain. The old ideal of men KJJJJf. n 2t ip Jn New York 77 me has been written 

■« •— M ^ formula for the woman’s maga- 

. me same. , zine market. The prose is facile, wit- 

Thc title of this book refers to the ty, compulsive. Tne continual refer- 


By Christopher Edwards 

FAT McGRATH: 

Stray Cals from a Wayward World 
220np. W. H. Allen. £7.95. 
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When we first meet Nicholas, the 
main character of Pat McGrath’s 
novel, he is neither stray nor way- 
ward. The adopted son of a sub- 
urban couple from Essex, he chooses 
law as the career most likely to lift 
him above his lower-midule-class 
background. Studious and ambitious, 
he becomes an articled clerk in a 
well-known firm of City solicitors, 
Marlon Marbyss & Co. 

Suddenly a mysterious young man, 
who refuses to leave any message, 
tries to make contact with him. 
When they do meet. Nicholas is 
amazed to discover that the caller is 
his younger brother, Tom, adopted 
as a baby by a Liverpool working- 
class family. Tom is scruffy, vaguely 
left-wing, uneducated (but well 
read), unemployed; he smokes dope, 
writes poetry, lives in a squat in 
Hackney ana has been “Inside". It is 
not clear how far McGrath realizes 
that Tom, for all his on-the-roadist 
spontaneity, is as much of a 
stereotype as his petit-bourgeois, 
pin-stnped brother, but the formnl 
contrast between them is clear 
enough. “I approve of social mobil- 
ity", Nick says; “I wouldn’t waste me 
time with all thatt (sic) status bol- 
locks", Tom replies. Nevertheless, 
they become friends, intrigued, in 
part, by the realization that their 
roles could so easily have been re- 
versed. 

Through his relations with Tom, 
Nick is introduced to life in modern 
urban England: drug abuse (Tom’s 


girlfriend is in a Drug Rehabilitate 
Unit), unemployment (Toni's 
father has lost lus job 0n 
Merseyside), inadequate houjins 
etc. McGrath is clearly a novelist 
who “cares”. Such Issues can of 
course, disclose material which 
would be the proper concern of in 
author. The objection to them here 
is that they appear to be no mote 
than items snatched from a social 
worker's short list. 

Still, as new data in Nick's exptri. 
cnce, they succeed in altering to 
attitudes more than would, say a 
share transfer deal in the Cayman 
Islands. When Tom is charged with 
murder Nick helps prepare the de- 
fence. The Old Bailey trial which 
follows is predictable rather than 
tense, although McGrath does hand- 
le the conventions of court-room 
drama competently enough - the 
obtuseness of the Judge, the despotic 
reasonableness of Prosecuting Conn- 
sel, the dismay in the gallery when 
the impossible verdict is returned. 
The trial is also the key moment in 
Nick’s development, the catalyst 
which changes him from a City soli- 
citor into a Law Centre counsellor. 

The author eventually brings about 
Tom's acquittal through a tired old 
device, but it is the style of writing 
which really kills tne book: a 
monochrome relaying of facts and 
feelings, top heavy with platitudes. 
True, on occasions McGrath gives a 
new angle to a hackneyed phrase so 
Hint it catches the light: “I woke up 
with eagles in niy guts rather than 
butterflies”. He also succeeds in sug- 
gesting something of the plausibfc 
infallibility of the traditional private 
dick in tne figure of Goldberg, the 
managing clerk in Nick’s office. 
Apart from this, though, the novel 
hardly rises above the level of a 
dramatized case history ; after finishing 
it I wasn’t sure whether to return it to 
the bookshelf or to the filing-cabinet. 
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mastering machines has been trans- s ,,rc w,1 ‘ ncver by formula for the woman’s maga- 

fonned: the men in this novel are at 77 " zine market. The prose is facile, wit- 

the mercy of machines. Four men. in Tne title of this book refers to the ty, compulsive. Tne continual refer- 
partlcular, have submerged their per- setting; the theme is not New York ences to high school, TV, and brand 
sonnlities so totally that they are in f « much ns the lifestyle New Yorkers names make a homey ambience for 
dancer of acquiring forever Inc mere “kc Barbara Walters have been pur- middle-brow American housewives. 


sonnlities so totally that they are in ™ mucn ns me iiiesiyie new i oncers names make a homey ambience for 
danger of acquiring forever Inc mere “kc Barbara Walters have been pur- middle-brow American housewives, 
labels that define the departments v cying as fashionable lately: older The development from suburbia to 
they run. Neil TelFoid is Advertising, woman, younger man. Shortly after city, marriage to affair, lack-of- 
Alan Henson is Production, Edgar they have exchanged their North confidence to fulfilment panders to 
Broughton Is Sales and David Myers Shore Tudor for an East Side Co-op, common fantasy. Real and painful 
is Despatch. This competitive quartet Tom announces. to Barbara that he is problems like separation, dlvorco, 
play the game by the rales laid down ,n * ovc with their ex-neighbour. Mar- parenthood for a single mother, 
for them. They live, virtually, in and l*ne Millsan, and Is going back lo ageing and death are ‘‘solved’’ with 
for the factory which is also “a village, Chicago to be with her. Left alone in miraculous flippancy. Tills book was 
a bloody eight to five village’’. Life foe Gothic metropolis, Barbara is written by Madison Avenue: it has 


for them. They live, virtually, in and 
for the factory which is also '*a village, 
a bloody eight to five village". Life 


tike Barbara Walters have been pur- middle-brow American housewives, 
vcying as fashionable lately: older The development from suburbia to 
woman, younger man. Shortly after city, marriage to affair, lack-of- 


a oioooy eigin to five village". Life me uointc metropolis, t ^ 

outside the factory is alarming in its sa °n reduced to pounding her head the sheen' and wit of the best adver- 

unplnnned flexibility. Ench of the on , Ihe floor. Fortunately for her, rising prose, and pushes the same 

leading men, therefore, has a serious this is the world of fiction, where an optimistic humbug, 

emotional problem and each problem 
is systematically examined as the 
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metaphor of remunerative work as a ■ > 1 ' • = = involving a complex confidence trick, 

rat-rare. Burtons principals are run- « » accompanied by unlikely tricks and 
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Empty-handed 


By Julia Briggs 
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involving a complex confidence trick, 
accompanied by unlikely tricks and 
disguises. All must be congruent, 
however far-fetched or inadequately 
motivated, and the total effect is not 
unlike that of a showy but, unmusical 
coloratura aria. T-‘ 

It is, perhaps, a little hard to 
judge only from a translation, but 
Renard’s style seems as elaborately 
arid implausibly Gothic as his plot- 
ting; his fondness for rhetorical quest- 
ions, exclamations and similar pic- 
turesque figures of speech produces 
a somewhat indigestible result. Here, 
for example, is part of a description 
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By William Boyd 


Scottish Short Stories 1981 
196pp. Collins. £6.25. 
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The “Scotlishness" of (his collection 
is a form of convenient shorthand. 
Anyone expecting the literary 
equivalent of Highland games or 
malt whisky - as the frieze of styl- 
ized thistles on the front might en- 
courage them to - is going to be 
disappointed. AU eighteen stories do 
have links with Scotland in one way 
or another, but iti some cases this 
means nothing more than the fact 
that the story was written north of 
the border, or that the writer is of 
Scottish descent. 

This all-embracingness is to the 
Series’ great advantage. Residential 
qualifications allow the publication 
of ‘‘Seppo" by Jackson Webb (an 
American) which is about the mayor 
of a small village on a Greek Island. ' 
Scottish blood permits the inclusion 
of Giles Gordon’s sfory about a tour- 
ism’s encounter ivith a Kashmiri, peg-, 
jar in the foothills of the Himalayas. 
There are stories which take place -in 
England (Richard Fletcher’s “Don’t 
Look in the Garden’’), in neutral 
landscapes (Elspeth Davie's “Kiosk 
Encounters", Iain Crichton Smith's 
“Chirico's Return”) and in America 
(Robin Jenkins’s “She Had to 
Laugh’’). Generally speaking, any 
- tone of a nationalistic folk-literature 
Is happily absent. ! !** 

Th^ overall policy of this worth-, 
while series (now in its ninth year) 
continues much as before: a blend of 
reliable, familiar names and the 
work , of lesser-known and younger 
writera; ..though, as Willis Pickard 
stresses in ms preface, the fjpal 
obligation has always been tp publish 
the pesi of the stones submitted each 
year. This year the submissions total- 
led, so we are informed, appro*-: 
imately one hundred end thirty, out 
of which the final eighteen were 
chosen. On the face of.it, this seems 
to be a remarkably low number, 


given the entries that compeliM"* 
encourage these days and tne great 
numbers of unsolicited manuscripts 
that land on magazine editors' desks. 
For example, a literary magazine like 
Stand, wnich publishes sixteen u> 
twenty stories a year, receives 
annually well over one thousand sub- 
missions; Punch . publishing at w» 
fifty stories a year, selects those from 
gelling on for six hundred submis- 
sions. There is a discrepancy here 
and one feels that the net for Scot- 
tish Short Stories might be cast a 
little wider. 

The general impression this yeaf* 
stories provide is of a craft practised 
capably but unambit lously. The stor- 
ies tend to be well-written and well- 
observed but, finally, not very excit- 
ing. There are, however, exceptions. 
James Campbell in “The Half Bottle 
of Champagne is the Enemy 
Man" contributes a robustly comic 
portrayal of a young writer's rela- 
tionship with his landlord, who is 
profanely abusive about his lodgers. 
literary abilities (“You canny even 
write fpoetry] with 77ie Oxford Book 
of Verse find a sheet of tracing pap* 
er"), and who has a druakenly loy ?' 1 
t but imaginary - acquaintanceship 
’ with the “greats” of twentieth cen- 
tury literature. Robin Jenkins, 1° 
"She Had to Laugh", writes effec- 
tively and with great economy about 
a skinny Glasgow tart who services 
the American sailors from the Holy 
Loch; she accepts a postal offer- o* 
marriage from an erstwhile client in 


of a Californian desert. The fact that 
the two best stories come from, re- 
spectively, the, youngest and. the old- 
est qantnbutoirB may, one hopes, say 
something about,' the ■ country s. 
strength-m-depth. ..- 

Grampian Halrstt Anthology ?f 


Northeast Prose (SfiPP- A ,berdeej 
University Press. £7i : hardback , £4.50 
paperback 0 08 25747 X) ; contains 
prose extracts, maiflJy!: fictional, irop*, 


Sack, £4,50 
47 X) ; contains 


a np ruber of 1 nineteenth and twen- 
tifeth-century Writers} who lived in tne 
Northiast i Of ^tlMdi, . j ;. ;' • * 
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Friends of the National Libraries 


By John Foggles 


The Friends of the National Lihrur- 


LHHiks and manuscripts intimsiu-lv 
hound up with the liistoiy and tradi- 
tions nf the naiii.ni; and lliese hunks 


ies was founded fifty years ago to 
give to libraries and record offices 
the same kind of support which 
museums and art gnllerics received 
from the National Art Collections 
Fund. To celebrate its golden jubilee 
an appeal has been launched. If the 
society is to fulfil its purposes it is 
vital that its funds be increased ami 
many more members enrolled. Its 
income has always been small, the 
number of members never as high as 
a thousand, yet its achievements 
have been remarkable. The earliest 
were, indeed, spectacular. The 
Friends led the campaigns to secure 
the Codex SiihUticus and the Poston 
Letters for the Library of the British 
Museum, in the lutter case subscrib- 
ing three-quarters of the cost, in the 
1930s the museum, the chief bene- 
ficiary of (lie Friends' generosity at 
that time, received many remarkable 
gifts: the manuscript of Trollope’s 
autobiography, the remaining manu- 
cripls of Wilfred Owen's poems, and 
a number of important sixteenth- 
century English books. 

Since the war the work of the 
Friends has changed in several im- 
portant ways. The number of institu- 
tions that have benefited has in- 
creased enormously: more thsn two 
hundred of them up and down the 
country have received outright gifts 
or grants towards acquisitions. At 
the same time the support given to 
the larger libraries has become small, 
in some cases only nominal, though 
the society has continued to lead or 
give support to appeals on their be- 
half, and has continued to act as the 
channel through which collections 
have passed to them’, the Henrv 
Davia bequest came to the British 
Library in this way and parts of the 
Broxhourne Library were presented 
to the British Library, the Bodleian, 
and the Cambridge University Lib- 
rary. The grants of money the 
Friends are able to make to these 
institutions are now very small in 
relation to the much increased 
purchase grants available from gov- 
ernment funds. Yet Treasury grants 
are not always large enough, espe- 
cially in the urgent and unpredictable 
conditions of the sale rooms and 
sometimes even a small contribution 
is useful. Towards the £42,000 neces- 
sary to buy the Wordsworth and Col- 
endge manuscripts for Dove Cottage 
the Friends could give only £750, but 
that was a large proportion of the 
society s income. The appeal which the 
friends led. however, elicited £18,000 
trom an anonymous benefactor which 
made the acquisition possible. 

Membership has remained at much 
the same level during fifty years 
when the constituency from which It 
should be drawn has expanded enor- 
mously. The growth of historical and 
literary studies at the universities has 
very much increased the numbers of 
people to whom membership would 
^ a PPr°P r * ate demonstration of 
gratitude for the services and re- 
a wide range of research. • 
collections, all of them in need of 
support. Although subscriptions have 
■nerved, thdy Tiave not kept pace 

*!!V n ! l0n " particularly not with 
dilation in the price of books 
and manuscripts. 

* n . r « 5 «nt years the most valuable 
work the society has done has been 
Ik 7 ) ake small, but strategically' 
effective, grants to local record 
offices. With the aid top of money 
made available from the govern- 
ments Purchase Grant Fund,- such 
repositories have been able to mop 
up, usually at auction, single items; 
or small groups of documents of loc- 
al interest which are best kept with' 
m °,re of the same .in the locality to 
which they refer. 

■ But the. Friends must noi be con- 
tent with performing this. Function 
S L ° much less ambitibuOthniv 
that forbseen by the founders of tjie 
society. The phrase “the national' 
nentage” is used’a good deal qowa-, 
y* a catchphrase, but it is.esped-. 

■ applicable:, to severql dasses} of ■ 

• • - " 1 • . r " . \ 


and munusuipts arc imw in particu- 
lar danger. A number «>f culli-clinii*; 
nf family papers un deposit in local 
record offices or libraries have re- 


cently been wiibdrawn by their own- 
ers and sold at auction, generally for 
very large sums. It is difficult not to 
believe there will be many more sold 
in the next twenty years. Ollier col- 
lections, still in private hands, are 
also being put on the market, gener- 
ally to settle the liabilities of capital 
transfer lax. These sales are not rep- 
rehensible, but they arc unfortunate. 
They can all too easily lead to the 
dispersal of historically important 
collections. It goes without saying 
that a collection relating to one fami- 
ly, or vo the <td in ini si rat ion of estates 
in one area is uf much greater value 
if it is kepi together. But it is likely 
to be scattered if it is sold at auction. 


(.‘•■Ilecliuiis uf printed honks have 
••Iso been withdrawn by their owners 
and dispersed. The Evelyn Library 
possessed special inherence and its 
recent break-up is a grievous exam- 
ple uf the damage that can he done*. 
When whole collections or valuable 
individual volumes are thus with- 
drawn the institutions which pre- 
viously housed them are generally 
quite unable to find the large sums 
necessary to huv them: and such 
sales have nn unfortunate side effect 
also, in that they may well make the 
institutions reluctant in future in 
accept insecure deposits, and. make 
them at least unwilling to spend time 
and money listing and repairing 
them. 

The fiscal advantages of sales by 
private treaty to national or local 
repositories, benefiting as they do 
both seller and buyer, have some- 
times ensured the survival of a col- 


lection intact in its place of deposit 
These advantages should be made 
even greater and one h«»t»es lit. it the 
Government will see trie need to 
increase litem. In general terms, 
though, the current situation is 
black. Many record repositories have 
only a few hundred pounds a year to 
spend. Even the largest ana hcsi- 
e rid owed libraries cannot easily raise 
the necessary sums. What they cer- 
tainly cannot do is raise the in re- 
peatedly. 11 te lime is not propitious, 
moreuver, for institutions supported 
by public funds to ask for large 
amounts of extra money front gov- 
ernment or local authorities. 

In this situation the Friends of the 
National Libraries have a special 
part to play. They do not believe 
that the only people who care about 
this part of our heritage are the 
small number of loyal supporters 
already enrolled in the society. Iltcy 


are anxious to attract donations and 
particularly anxious to attract new 
members, to bring in more revenue 
and provide the confidence which 
the backing of a large membership 
gives. The Friends believe tlicv can 
act as a focus lot the sympathies of 
all those anxious u> preserve our 
heritage in books and manuscripts. 


The time is at hand. Please join 
the Friends and help the society to 
continue and extend its guud work. 


7 he minimum annual subscription, if 
convenauicd and paid by bank staita- 
ing order, is only 14. Forms for join- 
ing nr making donations xvitl gladly 
be supplied hy the Honorary Secret- 
ary at The British Library, Great 
Russell Street, London WCf. He will 
be pleased to aiuwcr arty questions 
about the work of die Society. 


Prizes in profusion 


By Masolino D’Amico 


FRANCO TRALL1 (Editor): 

Catalogo nazionale del promt lettcrarl 
1981 

1 14pp. Bologna: Seledizioni. L. 1 1 ,000. 


Italians are often questioned about 
their literary prizes: how many are 
offered, how valuable they really 
are, and so on. No one knows all the 
nnswers, and such institutions are 
often described collectively as a 
"jungle". For a brief period, after 
1968, Italian writers fell it to be 
beneath their dignity to accept prize 
money; but thine soori returned to 
normal. Italo Calvino refused the 
Viareggto prize (worth five million 
lire at the time) in 1969, but 
accepted the similarly endowed Pre- 
mio Feltrinelli three years later. The 


Premio Bancarella. where only book- 
sellers vote, and the winner - always 
a popular bestseller - receives, in- 
stead of a cash prize, a wider dis- 
tribution on all the bookstalls in the 
country. 

Most buyers of Signor Tralli's 

f uida will not be competing in these 
ig events. Smaller ambitions here 
get their due, and many provincial 
towns, seaside resorts, even villages 
- San Vito dei Normanni (Brindisi); 
Boscotrecase (Napoli); Caiba 
(Trieste); Campofranco ( Call an h set - 
ta); Castellammare del Golfo (Tra- 
pani), lo name but a few - strive to 
cater, as it were, for minority tastes. 
With the possible exception of por- 
nography. all literary forms are cons- 
idered suitable. Four prizes at least 
are offered for children's books; 
three for fiction or poetry about 
mountains; six for religious verse; 
.two for unperformed plays; and one 


at least for prose or poetry, on flic 
subjects of crime, sport (this award 
being offered by CONI. Italy’s 
Olympic Committee), the Resist- 
ance, wine (1 million lire, offered by 
the magazine Enohobby ), bureaucra- 
cy (the ‘‘Travet” prize, offered for “a 
snort story dealing with the office or 
family life of a civil servant”.) camp- 
ing, peasant life, fun-fnirs (3 million 


lire, lo a newspaper story or televi- 
sion script dealing with “the social, 
cultural, and ecological functions of 
fun-fnirs", offered by Luncur. 


Rome's biggest amusement park). 
There is even a prize inscribed to II 
Mqdico Poetn”, for a poem com- 
posed by a practising doctor - entries 
to be submitted in typescript on pre- 
scription sheets. . 

So far, you might think that Signor 
Tralli's catalogue makes fascinating 
reading. But unfortunately the great 
majority of (lie prizes he lists are less 


colourful; in fact most do not aspire 
tp originality at all. Eight our of ten 
competitions invite the submission of 
a poem, n group of poems, or a 
short story - unpublished, not too 
long, and often. In the vernacular - 
of any kind, provided that its author 
is prepared to pay a fee (generally a 
"reading fee ", of about £3 - £5 for 
each entry. Furthermore, most ot 
these announcements do not promise 
a precise amount of cosh for the 
winners; some vaguely promise 
“works of art", or medals, as well as 
glory. Ennio Flaiano used lo say that * 
no Kalian ever reads a book, b|it 
that every Kalian Is always Writfhg 
one. If this is tme, and if a sizable 
proportion of these nutlc, inglorious 
Dantes seize their opportunity, one 
may be led to suspect that others, 
besides writers, publishers and book- 
sellers, stand lo profit from “litera- 
ture". 


mio Feltrinelli three years later. The 
"jungle" is bravely if not exhaustive- 
ly mapped yearly in Bologna and the 
Catalogo nazionale dei prenii leiterari 


has now reached Its seventh edition: T ▼ UU&U 

readers arc even provided with a 

telephone number to ring if they 

want last-minute Information. Tins ■ 

small paperback may seem expen- t» ai q11 r p || 
slve, but us the editors sensibly point U J r-vmn ucu 
out, if one were to write to all the ■ —————— 

institutions they describe, in order to rodert MURRAY OAVISt 
learn the terms of the prizes they . r „. n . , o . T . p , 
offer, it would cost more than 80.00& £ ® 
: n nn „| 00 . ciimiK alnne Collodion At Inc Humanities Re- 
tire in postage stamps atone. Centcr> TJie UnlversUy of 

The catalogue is simply a list of Texas at Austin • 

the 413 literary prizes awarded each lfin N Y k . y/hltson 
year. Of these, 174 are arranged « iqa ? wn,!son - 

chronologically by closing dates: 14 u / 

competitions close in January, 21 in 1 ■ 

February, 16 in March, dna so on. A substantial pure 
These are the competitions, open to Evelyn Waugh estat 
anyone, about wnicb' the editors .(including tne, furn 
found 'sufficient information: they room Itself), and 
are thus given the place of honour, preserved literary mf 
Three appendixes follow: One lists ed by. the acquisition 
134- prizes 'About which : file -editors:, nous- Waugh fl/ei of I 
dfscovefid 'fewer ■ deiails ‘'(wouId-be and’ several .sets of 
competitors who wish to learn more papers containing gr 
are advised to write to the secretar- letters, has placed 
ies of each prize committee); a Research Center, t 
second lists 88 prizes about which head of all repositi 
even less information is available; Waugh materials. I 
and a final appendix wistfully lists 17 Davis provides a sen 
prizes not open to self-promoters -> the manuscript parts 
awards, that is, that can only be holdings, but except 
given tp work recommended by introductory sen ten 
members of the jury. account of Wqugh’ 

Most , of the major, long- ( yfong- i n fitip nit 

established and best-known ‘ awards . ^ 

are herd: the Veriice^based Premio fh l ! SJaui ^ 

Campiello, for instance, in which' 12; Jj* 
literary authorities select 22 works of . ^ ?! r 

fiction, then choose - in public! dis- Penance of the c 
cussions - L 5 winners..' from among lOgued here, though 
these, a “super-winner" being subse- several sources and 
quently picked by a “popular jury" arrived at Austin at c 
df vote*; -the Premio Strega, for evert dates of acnuisit 
which runners must be '‘introduced’’ been useful - and it y 
by “friends" of the ^salotfo Bellonci" useful to have had 
- a literary! salon which used to be q Trust set up by Whi 
S unday' meeting place for intellec- .-The; Children. Fund; 
tuals in the 1940s and 1950s - and dren, of course"). ,v\ 
then voted on by a few hundred such least- some of the.; 

“friends” (ballot cards are, distributed . scripts; its business i 
according to mysterious criteria); the 'quently In Jhe listed i 


Waugh out West 


A substantial purchase from the 
Evelyn Waugh estate of hls library 
.(including the, furnishings of >the 
room Itself), and his carefully 
preserved literary manuscripts, back-, 
ed by the acquisition, of the volumi: 
nous; Waugh n/ei of his literary agent 
artd' several .sets of other writers' 
papers containing groups of Waueh 
letters, has placet! the Humanities 
Research Center, Austin, at the 
head of all repositories of Evelyn 
Waugh materials. Robert Murray 
Davis provides a serviceable guide to 
the manuscript parts of the Center’s 
holdings, but except for a few brief 
introductory sentences', gives: no 
account of Waugh’s own •* library 
(strong in' fine nineteentb'century 
illustrated 'books) and the ; ancillary 
objects that help to ensure primacy * 
for the collections at Austin.' There < 
is no atchiyal information about the 
provenance of the documents cata- 
logued here, though they' coirte from 
several sources -add seem to have 
arrived at Austin at diffefont times - 
evert dates of acquisition would have 
been useful - ana It would have .been 
useful ; to have had a note ad (he 


dren, of course”) . tyhicti owned at : 
least some of tne.^iteftrjv ■ maoti- 
■ scripts; its 'business is' discussed fire-; 
'quently in fhe lUied Correspondence, ' 


Mr Davis gives us descriptive 
notes on each nf the literary manu- 
scripts, fiction and non-fiction, 
adcling references to the detailed texr 
tual work that has been done nn 
some of them by himself and other 
American scholars. A short section 
details the significantly annotated 
books front Waugh’s library, includ- 
ing The Unquiet Grave with pungent ' 
marginalia that deserve detailed 
attention front students of Connolly 
and Waugh alike. Not all publication 
details are up to dale: references to 
items published- in Donat Gallagher's 
A Little Order might have been wel- 
come, and information about omis- 
'sions from Michael Davie's Diary 
text (indication;' of passages left out 
for' “literary/.! br '. buirtanitarian 
reasons") could have been inserted. 

Mark Amory’s edition or the Let- 
ters was only a selection of the avail- 
able material, but this catalogue 
apparently went to press before it 
was published, so no details could be 
given of which letters .were included. 
The core r prihq; catalogue is a calen- 
dar of all Ihe Waugh Tetters at Au.S: 
tin, the , bulk of. them , to A. D! 
Peters kind bis business associates. 
Many “of are -only post- 

cartty, but- .it is clear even from the 
necessarily deaddnine paraphrases 
("Ask whether H. G, Wells had 
Intercourse with Mrs W. W.' Jacobs", 
etc) that Waugh could pack u great 
deal of economically expressed prose 
on to a single card, and the 1,255 
listed communications . sent to his 
agent over thirty-five years - .-are a 
formidable series. -..Davis, dutifully 
lists them all*, but scarcely, mentions 
that- they ' are tb be. found iii seven- 
teen largp transfer boxes ;of the 
firm’s, -Waugh filqs,-' with carbon 
conies of reply letters And all their 
other incoming . correspondence' ab- 
out’ Waugh’s- literary affairs; Taken 


, Aia 


ns a whole, these Peters files form as 
yel an under-exploited biographical 
and bibliographical source. 

Potential scholars should not be 
misled by Davis’s catalogue into 
thinking that the Peters letters con- 
sist mainly of items by Waugh I tint- 
self. They would form an ndmirable 
source for the comprehensive bih- 
■ liography, preferably with the range 
and ngour of the Soho series, that is 
so urgently needpd. 

Although the catulogue has been 
so long in preparation, it bears many 
signs of having been too hastily seen 
through ihe press, and is awash with 
literal misprints. ! The Sunday .Teip- 
grarty may be an abbreviated airmail 
edition, and “Dame Ethyl Smith” of 
the very first entry was certainly a 
high-octane, volatile .personality. 
Clearly much more, remains to be 
told of the Humanities Research 
Center’s Waugh collection than is 
vouchsafed to us in this catalogue (if 
part of it. 


. A Bibliography of Printed Works Re- 
lating to Oxfordshire by E. H. Coi* 
deattt and D; II: Merry (i89pp. ' Ox- 
ford. University Press: Clareriifop 
Press. £8.50.) which has rec'eritly been 
published as Nett’ Series Volume 
xxyui is n supplementary volume to 
New Series Volume ?G .which' was 
published in 1955.- Works on. the. 
university and the City of Oxford are 
not included. The bopKS are. classified 
in general subjects such as “Natural 
History" , “Topography" , "Social His- 
tory” and “Religion" and under more 
specific subjects within' the general 
classification. Newspapers, director- 
ies, almanacs and books oh individual 
localities are covered in the volume. 
■There is ah Index of Subjects arid, a 
general index. 


